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CHAPTER XVII 


“Loox, signore|” shouted Barinko suddenly. “Italians 
descending the Rocca della Madonna !” 

He poled hard towards the bank, and Ralph rose in excite- 
ment. There was a steady throb of distant firing now audible in 
spite of the noise of the river. Were the troops retreating or 
attacking, charging down on the Austrians somewhere. below, 
beyond Cornuda, or abandoning a position ? 

Barinko jumped to shore as the raft grounded, forced his. way 
through the willows with his pole, and never gave a backward 
look at his passenger. Ralph followed, struggled through the 
slapping branches, scrambled up a wet bank, ran along a road, 
and set himself, perspiring, to breast a steep stony path. It led 
to a cottage, and the other slope of the hill came into sight. He 
paused for breath ; the river seemed still singing in his ears as 
he gasped ; Barinko had outpaced him, but there was enough 
going on below to arrest all his attention. Being no military 
expert, the puffs of smoke and manceuvring bands of horse and 
foot conveyed no very clear idea.to him. It was evidently a 
battle, however,—his first sight of men in action. Boy-like, he 
could nog be content with the bird’s-eye view, so quaintly 
resembling a print of one of Napoleon’s victories that hung jin 
the hall at home. Men were fighting down there ; he must try 
this new sensation at close quarters. 

If attack and defence were difficult to distinguish from above, 
when he left the stony lane and plunged among orchards and 
fields of half-grown wheat, he knew no more of the battle as a 
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whole. Someone began singing Fratelli d'Italia on the other 
side of a hedge, and was joined in rather breathless chorus by 
the rest of a band. They burst into the field he was crossing, a 
motley gang without rank or alignment. 

“Come, brother!” the leader yelled, and Ralph obeyed the 
invitation. He could keep up easily with these young men who 
wasted their breath in song, and he desired greatly to see what 
sort of an enemy they would meet presently. 

The noise of the firing grew louder ; a bitter smell of powder 
came between whiffs of spring flowers ; and the penetrating May 
sun made it desperately hot work. One volunteer collapsed in 
a furrow. “Hit?” asked Ralph, pausing, for the others 
straggled on unheeding. ‘No, dead of thirst,” gasped the 
velvet-coated hero. Ralph laughed, and ran on to catch up 
the rest. There were men behind him, on each side, in front, 
and if he could get on he might'see what was really happening. 

After how long he could never say,—when his breath had 
wholly given out—he came ‘to a tree in sight of the opposing 
force. It was something to make any man pause—lines of 
Croats, bayonets fixed, knives ready if the civilised arm failed, 
and an indescribable air of irresistibility in their advance. There 
was room at the front, a space no one tried to pass; yet the 
bayonets came on. 

Someone yelled treachery behind him. He turned to see a 
dishevelled boy with wide-open eyes and mouth, panting, crimson, 
bleeding from his hand. “ Durando has betrayed us! The 
Croats |” he gasped in Roman dialect. ‘ Back, while we live!” 
There was more shouting, hysterical, like women’s screams. Still 
the Croats advanced, almost to Ralph’s tree. 

The measured beat of hoofs was heard to the right, and the 
sharp cry of command rose cleat through all the other sounds. 
Very gallant and gay in the sunshine rode the Dragoons of the 
Pope,—but there were only twenty-five of them to save the 
Roman honour. The locked Croat ranks paused, as the little 
squadron flung itself against the fixed bayonets. Ralph cheered 
as he had cheered when he saw Cossack win the Derby, the finest 
moment of his life heretofore. They went down, horse and man, 
before the cruel stabbing and cutting, but the advance was 
checked. Not that anything could rally the Crusaders. Their 
officers strove in vain ; the frightened fools had broken. They 
had seen the invincible Croats, the ogres of their nursery-songs ; 
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their generals had betrayed them; they must retreat—reireat, 
screamed the bugles. A dragoon’s horse bore him back, desper- 
ately wounded, dropping from the saddle as the beast halted in 
the shelter of the tree. Ralph saved his fall as best he could, 
but the man was choking to death, the blood from his lungs 
welling up over his black beard. ‘“ Jtalia mia!’ he muttered, 
and his head fell back. Strangely enough, the only thought 
that crossed Ralph’s mind was, “ Then they do think of Italy last 
of all.” Hinton’s dash of affectation, all the flamboyant patriot- 
ism he had heard and seen, had made him doubt its reality ; but 
here was proof to the death. 

The big troop-horse stood by the body trembling and blown, 
staring about him equally afraid to move in any direction. 
“You'll do for me, old boy,” said Ralph, laying a hand on the 
bridle. He hesitated a moment, then took out his handkerchief 
and laid it over the dead man’s face ; silly and useless, perhaps, 
but the only mark of respect he could show. Then he swung 
himself into the saddle, feeling himself twice the man now he 
was once more on horseback, though conscious that he was a 
bigger mark for bullets, 

The Croats were not pressing their charge home ; the Romans 
had melted before them too easily. A staff-officer, sent by the 
despairing Ferrari, was exhorting, commanding, raving, black 
with rage and sweat, but the men only swore in his face. They 
were free corps, Crusaders, at no man’s orders, and they had been 
betrayed ; one even threatened him with a pistol. ‘“ Drive the 
curs back!’’ shouted the young man, taking Ralph for one of 
his comrades. Ralph tried, as he might have tried to turn 
hounds running heel, but it was useless. ‘It’s no good ; come 
back with your men,” he said at last, reaching the officer’s side 
again. 

P Thank God I don’t command ’em,” was the bitter reply. 
“ Curse these irregular brutes! The Devil’s Envoy in Rome has 
sent them to ruin Italy.” 

Ralph gasped in astonishment. What was this blasphemy of 
the Liberal Pope ? The Encyclic in which the Apostle of Peace 
renounced the holy war had got in its work quickly. 

“ But we must go back, I suppose. What’s your regiment 
sir?” he continued, suddenly noting Ralph’s civilian attire. 

“I haven’t one; I took a dead dragoon’s horse. I’m 


English.” 
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“‘Oh, another damned volunteer.” 

** Look here,” said) Ralph ; “1 wasn’t running away. I’m 
unarmed except for this [touching his pistol], but I'm hanged if 
you shall call me names. I demand an. apology, sir.” The 
boy’s slow blood had been rising all day, until he had reached 
the dangerous state of a tyke that has been watching other dogs 
fighting. 

*€ ]’ll see you in the Piave before I apologise. I say you are 
an accursed volunteer.’””’ The Piedmontese was not conciliatory 
by nature, and his voice cut like cold steel. 

“ Then let’s settle it at once,” cried Ralph. 

* Pistols, as you have one ? We can dispense with seconds.” 

* Certainly.” 

** Will you be kind enough to ride to a distance at which you 
think you can hit me.” 

Ralph wrenched his horse round todo so. He was far beyond 
any sense of caution or absurdity now. He would teach this 
insolent fellow a lesson, regardless of the fact that he was an 
uncommonly poor marksman with a pistol. 

A pattering like hail ripped through the hedge and on to the 
grass round them. 

* Excuse me a moment,” said the Piedmontese, still in his 
level cultivated tones. ‘I’m hit ; and also perhaps it would be 
better to find a quieter place.” 

Ralph was at his side in a moment. “I say, where? Is it 
bad ? What can I do?” 

“Ride,” said the cool voice, muffled by the fact that the 
young man was tying a handkerchief round his arm with his right 
hand and teeth, setting spurs to his horse as he did so. There 
was a shout behind, and more pattering round them. The 
troop-horse followed the thoroughbred valiantly over a ditch or 
two on toa road, down which they galloped, the backs of the 
straggling Romans ahead. Not until they followed the disorgan- 
ised frantic mob into the little town of Montebelluno did they 
draw rein, 

“* Now let’s see what’s wrong with your arm,” said Ralph. 

“ Oh, it’s not much, I think,” was the answer. “It has bled 
a little ; that’s good tor one, according to the King’s doctor. I 
am certainly cooler now.” The officer’s thin well-bred face was 
very pale, and beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

“There don’t seem much chance of getting anything here,” 
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said Ralph, “but if you will hold the horses I'll go and 
forage for some water and food.” He jumped off, plunged into 
a crowd round the inn-door, shoved his pistol into the face ofa 
passing ostler,.and said, “ Water and bread, quick.” The man 
produced a loaf and a bucket from a well, while Ralph possessed 
himself of an armful of hay. Coming back with his supplies, he 
found the Piedmontese sitting by the roadside with the air of an 
utterly exhausted man. 

The yelling excited crowd paid no attention tothem. The 
gallant volunteers were all shouting accounts of the battle to the 
inhabitants, cursing their generals, clamouring for food, and to 
be taken back to Treviso. 

“Tam on La Marmora’s staff by rights, so 1 had better rejoin 
him, I suppose,” said the Italian, as he recovered somewhat. 
“By the way, Signor’ Inglese, may I introduce myself? I am 
Alessandro di Mocigno-Beauvais, at your service, and I apologise 
for a most unjustifiable remark made at a moment when I had 
lost my self-control.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” replied Ralph; “1 was just going to 
say that I was an ass to take offence. Of course you thought 
I was a volunteer, and no words are bad enough for them. 
name is Ralph Elliot, and I’m travelling for—for pleasure.” 
last words were said with a chuckle, but received with perfect 
gravity. 

* Then as soon as the horses have finished that hay and what 
water we can spare them,” said the officer, “‘ let us take the road 
to Treviso ; it’s only twenty kilometres from here. Thanks ; my 
arm’s much more comfortable now.” 

“You ought to go to hospital,” said Ralph; “ it’s a nasty cut.” 

“Only a rip,” laughed the Italian; “there’s no bullet in it, 
and I think it will be better at Treviso. My man is there, and 
La Marmora’s head-quarters are at Spresiano, just outside 
the town. I can get it seen to, and report myself to- 
morrow. 

Mocigno-Beauvais was one of those men, not common in 
Italy, who cultivate constitutional self-control to the last point. 
He was intensely ashamed of his display of anger on the 
battle-field. No volunteer was worth the disturbance of his 
habitual calm, and to be forced to acknowledge a loss of it was 
bitter. His only satisfaction was that the stubborn young 
Englishman had also been in a black rage. 
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So they rode their tired horses slowly along the road to 
Treviso in the evening light. The spell of melancholy was on 
them, the reaction after the hot exciting day. At first they 
talked fitfully of the road and of the fighting just over. Ralph 
explained how he had found his horse, mentioned that he had 
come down the Piave by raft, but left the further course of his 
story vague. The Piedmontese had apparently nocuriosity. He 
was scarcely interested in the fate of “‘ those Romans,” much less 
in a stranger’s former and future history. The Army to him 
was at Rivoli, preparing to attack Peschiera ; what these others 
did was of small consequence. For his sins, he had been sent 
away from his Highness with La Marmora to assist this canaille. 
His Italian was full of French phrases, and had the clumsiness 
of a translation. 

“Who is your duke?” asked Ralph, anxious to ask rather 
than to answer questions. 

‘Savoy, Victor Emmanuel ; there’s a man for you.” 

“I saw him galloping through Turin once,” said Ralph ; 
“‘ he seemed in the deuce of a hurry.” 

“He always is,” was the laughing answer ; “ never tired,— 
always dashing after something, game or woman. He’s 
different from the rest. You'd never think he could be son 
to the King; there’s no etiquette about him except that he 
claims first shot.” 

“ The King is keen on this war, isn’t he ?” 

“Well, yes ; he prays hard enough,—oh, he can fight too, but, 
between ourselves, he’s no general. Why, the other day the 
Duke and della Rocca made a plan,—devilish sensible one it 
looked to me—but do you think his Majesty would listen ? 
Not he. They say he said to Monsieur de Savoie : ‘Do you 
fancy yourself a general because you wear the uniform of one ?’ 
His Highness swore (afterwards) roundly in Piedmontese. Now, 
to my mind, all this wouldn’t have happened if the King had 
taken his advice, flung a bridge across the Adige, and marched 
straight on Nugent. Where are we now? These curs couldn't 
stop a puppy-dog’s march. Nugent will join Radetsky in a week 
or so at most, leaving the Veneto subdued, and all the work for 
us todo over again. Bah!” It was all jerked out with pauses 
in a level calm voice, and the tinge of bitterness might have been 


deep-seated pessimism or merely an involuntary tribute to his 
wound. 
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“‘That’s Treviso, of course,”’ said Ralph, as they neared the 
town. 

“ Yes ; by the Santi-Quaranta gate is the nearest way to my 
quarters. You had better come and share with me to-night. 
Of course, if you have any special business, or place to go to—” 
This was his nearest approach to a question. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t; I’m only a tourist, a—a sympathiser. 
And I haven’t much money left, either. I must make my way 
to Venice for supplies so soon as I can.” 

“* Happy to let you have anything you want. You haven’t a 
pass, of course? That's quite unnecessary in a place held by 
patriots.” 

“*] say, how do you know I’m not an Austrian spy ?” blurted 
Ralph. 

“You have told me what you are, mon cher,” was the courteous 
answer, “and I flatter myself 1 know when a man speaks truth.” 

The English boy could only just restrain himself from making a 
clean breast of the whole story. But an outpost challenged, and 
the exchange of pass-words followed with’ excited demands for 
news, and as they rode through the streets other questioners 
clustered eagerly at their horses’ sides. The cafés were full of 
excited politicians, the piazze of haranguing demagogues. 

‘** No,” said Beauvais to the crowd generally, “the Austrians 
are not close behind us. Yes, there has been fighting and your 
precious Romans are at Montebelluno ; they will be here by 
morning, probably. Father Bassi, your pardon, | didn’t see that 
it was you. Yes, it’s a check, something very like a defeat. Oh, 
my arm’s nothing ; only a scratch, really. Good-night, padre.” 

Beauvais dismounted stiffly as he finished speaking, and an old 
man in shirt-sleeves ran out to his horse’s head. Master and 
servant spoke together in the queer tongue. Ralph remembered 
having heard at Turin. 

A comfortable little room, with wax-candles and an excellent 
supper, was ready for them: After the changes and chances of 
the last weeks it was a delightful return to civilisation for Ralph, 
something, also, more elaborate and dainty than his daily life at 
Trieste. The old servant waited solemnly in a plum-coloured 
coat and knee-breeches ; the wine was of the country, but poured 
from a quaint long-necked flask with a silver stopper ; altogether 
there was an air of luxury and precision singularly at variance 
with the time and place. 
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His host chose to put the present completely away. He talked 
entirely of Paris, not revolutionary Paris, but of the opera, the 
ballet, and a little restaurant off the Boulevard des Capucines and 
its écrivisses. 

“ As I must take care of this foolish scratch you will forgive 
me if I retire, mon cher? You also are fatigued ; yes, it was a 
long tiresome day. Excuse the poorness of the accommodation ; 
soldiers must rough it, you know.” 

He preceded Ralph into a bedroom, small but perfectly 
appointed, wished him bring 7% and bowed himself away to 
sleep on the sitting-room sofa, for, of course, his guest had first 
right to all the comforts at his disposal. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


It was delicious to feel oneself between a pair of sheets again, 
and it seemed only a moment before a touch roused Ralph. He 
woke to find the tall Piedmontese by his bedside. 

“ My duty calls,” he said, “ but I must see what I can do for 
you first, Signor’ Inglese ; forgive me that I cannot remember or 
pronounce your name. Now, how can I help you to get to 
Venice? The road is open to Mestre, and with this pass and 
some money it will be all simple, 1 think. You know many of 
us. By chance, have you ever met a lady generally called 
La Contessa Ippolita ?” 

“ La Contessa ? oh yes, I have been at her house in Venice.” 

“ There is no need to ask further; you too have felt her 
charm or influence. My friend, if you swore to me now that 
you were an Austrian I would not believe you. She is in 
Venice, I hear. May I ask you to take a letter to her ?” 

“ Anything, for the chance of seeing her again.” 

“Of course. We do not care for warrior ladies in Piedmont, 
and the Lombard dames are flying to arms rather embarrassingly 
in every sense. But the Contessa Ippolita is different. She was 
in Turin two years ago. The Duke said, ‘ Not my sort’ (he 
likes them more—Venetian), but some of us will never forget 
her. Iam among them, my friend.” 

* No one could forget her.” 

“ No,—but time is moving. Here is my letter; news from 
the Piedmont Circle she will know how to use. Now Father 
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Bassi has promised to take my place and entertain you at déjeuner. 
After that, the sooner you take the road for Mestre the easier it 
will be, for Nugent may attack, and then there will be difficulty 
in leaving the town. If, by chance, the Austrians catch you, 
please avoid letting the despatch fall into their hands. Good- 
bye, Signor’ Inglese ; I hope we shall meet again.” 

“So do I,” said Ralph heartily. If that was a type of the 
Piedmontese, he thought, as he stretched his aching limbs, they 
were indeed the salt, the English, of Italy. He continued his 
meditations as he donned his sadly shabby clothes. What a 
cork on varying currents he had been since he left Trieste! 
Now the stream was bearing him towards the Contessa. Hinton 
(where was Hinton now ?) would envy him. 

The old servant came in with shaving-water. Ralph’s fair 
hair grew slowly, but there was the stubble of weeks on his lip 
and chin. Feeling regenerated and much less stiff than might 
have been expected, he walked into the little sitting-room as the 
church-bells tolled midday. There rose to meet him the priest 
he had noticed in the crowd on the previous evening, a youngish 
man with flowing black hair, and eager eyes that looked through 
one. ‘ Good-morning ; you are rested ?” he asked, in a throaty 
tired voice which arrested attention by its quality of veiled 
strength. 

“ Yes, thanks, and very hungry,” said Ralph, looking at the 
smoking mass of macaroni on the table. 

“Then let me feed the hungry,” said the priest, heaping a 
generous portion on to a plate. 

They spoke no more than politeness required as they ate, but 
Ralph had a sensation of restless curious eyes always on him. 
Father Bassi was a man of the people and had the usual Italian 
curiosity. 

“You come from Tyrol? Perhaps you have been with young 
Manara and his Lombards ?”’ he said at last. 

“No,” Ralph answered, in laboured Italian and as repressively 
as possible ; “I was travelling in the north, and I came down 
into Italy because 1 wished to see the fighting and my friends.” 

* Ah, the great Cause draws us. I was at Ancona preaching 
a Lent course, when Father Gavazzi passed. My heart has long 
been smouldering with desire ; he roused it to flame. Though 
the Holy Father himself renounces it, we cannot stop the Holy 
War. Therefore, we must fight to the glory of God and the 
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Church. Therefore, we welcome you, friend from the north, as 
we do all lovers of liberty, all true Guelphs.” He was off in 
oratorical style, the burring thick voice modulated with each 
rolling word. 

A terrific noise from the street startled them. Bassi twisted 
his cassock round him as he glanced out of the window. “Stay 
here, my friend ;” he said, “ I will return. Perhaps I can quiet 
the children, if it is some trouble among ourselves.” 

It looked like an incipient revolution ; a mass of folk mad 
with excitement round a carriage. Ralph from the window saw 
the priest plunge into the thick of the mob. 

| may as well go too,” he muttered to himself, philosophically 
emptying his glass of wine. 

Of all the sights of that roaring time the one he saw in the 
next half hour was the hardest to forget, the most evil to remem- 
ber. One may read of ghastly tragedies of the Terror, of insane 
cruelty done by men who, for the time, are wild beasts, but the 
sight of such things is beyond description. Two prisoners, 
suspected of being spies, were torn to pieces by the mob of volunteers 
in Treviso on the 10th of May, 1848. Those words brought be- 


fore Ralph Elliot’s eyes for the rest of his life a scene which at 
the time made him physically sick, and of which he could never 
afterwards bear to speak. 


“Thank God!” he said to himself, as the black horse settled 
to a clumsy trooper’s trot towards Mestre. There was a haze over 
Treviso behind him, a thick heat-mist fittingly covering such a 
town of horror. Then a thought made him check his horse and 
look back again. Father Bassi had mentioned that Lady Dorset 
was a valuable hostage in their hands. She was General Nugent's 
daughter, and they trusted that her father and husband would 
spare the town when she was in safety. But should not he have 
offered his services ? The hopeless impossibility of explaining his 
position, or being of any use, made him shake his head. A 
knight-errant might have considered it his duty, but the plain 
truth was that it had not occurred to Ralph betore, and now it 
was too late. The lady could not be expected to welcome a man 
who had known her father, but had been at Cornuda on the 
Italian side. The authorities would have good right to hang him 
as a spy, and the mob,—he struck his spurless heels into his 
horse at the thought and was not ashamed of his fear. 
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Little Mestre among the trees came into sight, with a wide 
view of Laguna Morta and the grey piers ‘of the railway-bridge 
above the gleam of white water. 

The landlord of the Tazza d’Oro would buy a horse, any horse, 
even though he was branded with a number on the off foreleg. 
It was not a time to haggle about such trifles as legitimate owner- 
ship. Ralph thoroughly enjoyed an hour’s horse-dealing ; it 
brought him back to sane every-day life and feeling. Beauvais 
had offered to find him a beast, but the difficulty of returning it 
had permitted him to refuse. Law and order were in lax enough 
state to make selling a troop-horse an easy thing. Part of the 
price was passage in a fishing-boat that would land him at the 
Countess’s water-door without other trouble. 

As the lateen sail filled with a little breeze from the land, he 
watched the walls of Fort Malghera behind him. There were 
earthworks on the landward side, sentries were marching up and 
down, and some engineer officers were apparently surveying for 
further fortifications. Very strange it was to think that Venice 
was once more a Republic, a free State. But, to judge by the 
ease with which a stranger entered her gates in war-time, 


her sons took things somewhat casually as yet. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Tue great saloon on the first floor was the most important 
room in the small palace. Five hundred men and women could 
find dancing-space in that expanse of polished stone, and, though 
it was narrow for its length, the proportions were imposing. 
Used as an ordinary living or reception-room, a group of people 
had the air of camping in the open country. Most of the windows 
were shuttered, but one embrasure held a stand of flowers, a 
parrot’s cage, was carpeted with a Persian rug and set with 
modern chairs, the whole making an oasis in a dim desert of 
tarnished gilding and ancestral portraits. 

In the high armchair with straight red velvet back sat a lady, 
not young but remarkably handsome, with white features 
clear-cut as a cameo. She was draped rather than dressed 
entirely in black, heavy silk relieved by drifts of gauze 
through which her thin arms and neck shone faintly, and a 
black gauze veil was flung back from her dark hair. Her 
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lap was filled with a heap of papers. Opposite, on a lower 
chair, sat Ralph Elliot watching every motion of the Countess’s 
thin red lips, and every flash from her restless sombre eyes. 
Outside the sunshine blazed ; a gleam of it touched the parrot 
into a moving jewel, but all else was dim with that subtle glow 
which sunshine gives to what it can never reach. 

“ The Dictator is late,” she said at last. 

* Oh, he’s coming,—then must I go ?” asked Ralph naively. 

“No, boy ; why should you? I want you to hear him talk, 
and some of the others may be with him. What do you think 
of our little Manin?” 

“He’s not much to look at,—but they’re all like that,—I 
mean, he’s a splendid speaker.” 

His train of thought, to which his words gave much too clear 
expression, was that the Austrian leaders he had seen,—Nugent, 
Jellachich, and tall Prince Felix Schwartzenberg—were far finer 
men than the Italians. In fact, to be honest, Mocigno-Beauvais 
was the only one to compare with the Austrian officers at all. A 
tide of words cannot sweep a foreigner off his legs as it does a 
compatriot. It was not fair, but it was inevitable, that an English- 
man should judge entirely by length and breadth. Strangely 
enough, the Countess was not angry. She had welcomed Ralph 
very kindly, asked him to come to her house each afternoon 
at four, and catalogued him mentally as possibly useful. He was 
nobody, yet the mere ‘fact that an Englishman was her friend 
might annoy Consul Clinton Dawkins, whose obstinate Toryism 
provoked her wrath. 

“* Heroes do not always look heroic,” she said gently. 

“* No; they’re mostly band and prancing horses when they do. 
I’ve only met one heroine, and she looks the part all right.” 

“Che follia!”’ She smiled, making no pretence at misunder- 
standing him ; and very few things could make Countess Ippolita 
smile in those days. 

At that moment the Dictator, Daniele Manin, was announced. 
Ralph knew his face well enough, as all the world does now. 
Here was no soldierly bearing to catch a young eye, but of 
mental power and passion enough to make a whole State heroic. 
One or two others followed. Cavedalis, brusque and grizzled, 
doing his best to suit his old knowledge to these new times ; an 
eager young lawyer extravagant in black velvet and a huge tri- 
colour badge ; and, a little later, Persano, captain of a frigate, 
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anxious to press the just claims of his service at all times and in 
all places. They broke into excited talk at once, for there was 
no ceremony or formality in the young Republic. Leave that 
to the Austrians. Free men spoke their minds freely to their 
Dictator as to each other. That they spoke too much and 
foolishly was the inevitable result of repression and reaction. 

Ralph returned the hasty greetings, and remained in the back- 
ground, an interested spectator. On the small table by him were 
the papers the Countess had held. 

* Yes, look at those ; they have come into our hands,” she 
murmured, seeing his glance. 

They were intercepted letters, documents that told much to 
those for whom they were not intended. Docketed Ranieri to 
his Brother in Italian, the first was dated Verone, Mars 19, 1848. 
Ralph read slowly, forgetting the talk round him as he trans- 
lated. The young Archduke was frank to brutality. 


Here we are in a veritable madhouse. The news from Vienna of the 
Empress Mother and Sophie, who never wished the least evil to their 
As I have 
said before, foolishness is the order of the day here : though all, bearded or 
not, gave us a courteous welcome, resolved to illuminate the town, and 
cheered, of course, for the Constitution Pio Nono, et? In spite of 
everything, the shouting went on and . . . . the populace sent a deputa- 
tion to papa asking him to publish the news from Vienna ; when refused 
the crowd dispersed adding “ To-morrow, at ten o'clock, armed.” So soon 
as that was known all lost their heads, believing themselves already killed 
and roasted and I don’t know what. Briefly, it was resolved to start 
at two a.m. for Mantua, and the order to pack was given, when, wishing 
to avoid the conflict for reasons you know, Madame mére called me and 
asked my opinion of the business. Certainly | didn’t want to interfere, 
but I couldn’t help observing that a bolt like that was not only a signal 
folly in making people think we were afraid, but an imprudence 
because of the feebleness of the troops at Mantua where there are only three 
battalions, whereas here we have plenty of generals capable of leading faith- 
ful men. Astonished, my mother looked at me fixedly and asked whether 
a fight in the town would please me, and though internally I said “ Yes,” I 
replied that, following my counsel, there would be nothing to fear—and 
only received a laugh in answer. Five minutes later my father called me 
and told me that, by general advice, the departure was adjourned, which 
brought, as you may imagine, a very bad smile to the face of Madame ma 
mere. 


The cynical chronicle went on to describe the formation of a 
National Guard, and his opinion of the state of the country in 
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general. Young Ranieri’s contempt for his family was only 
feeling for “ patriots.” 


equalled by his 


They say there was firing in the Piazza San Marco and four killed,—so 
much the better; that at Vicenza they tried to raise the tricolour, 
but happily failed. The post from Milan, usually here at eight a.m., hasn’t 
come at four when I am writing. Ma fii! if anything has happened 
there I bet there aren’t 500 Milanese left alive. This is what follows the 
doings in Vienna. Beyond doubt the troops there were badly led, and, 
what is more probable, an order from above (the women) prevented them 
from firing, or else the concessions to the Viennese would have been vastly 
different. Ah! one’s hair stands up on one’s head to think of what goes 
on in Hungary, Bohemia, and Gallicia, and unless, ma foi / a miracle inter- 
venes for us, we can pack our trunks like M. de Metternich whose house 
in the Landstrasse was sacked, they say, by those he called the faithful 
Viennese I wait at this instant the recommencement of the 
inscription of the National Guard, and that, in the presence of the Viceroy, 
they will bless the tricolour flags and perform all sorts of other farces. And 
to think that this is an Austrian province ! RANIERI. 


The second letter was written on the 20th of March to tell 
“Ernest” of the news from Milan and further developments at 
Verona. He hoped heartily that “by this time the Milanese 
know the music of pieces of eight.”” The last part was a bitter 
lamentation, not without graphic touches. 


Here we have the constitution, which means loss of military prestige 
and no chance of any civil power. I ask you what we can do, and, though 
papa has confided to me his intention of resigning on the pretext of health 
when a little tranquillity is re-established, | wish to know nothing, and 
no other service being open, shall end by joining the army to get killed in 
the first affair. And all this, I repeat, we owe to our feminine govern- 
ment: yes, an idiot for emperor, a blockhead for heir-presumptive, a 
capricious brat to succeed him, and behind them all the clique, the 
Empress-mother, Sophie and Tabarro, and all that pretty lot. Thus falls a 
monarchy once so powerful, for it only needs now that Russia refuses the 
money promised and the people may say good-bye to the Emperor and 
enrol themselves as citizens in the National Guard! As for this last, in 
which Giusti, among others, wished to serve after quitting the service, it 
conscientiously goes its rounds,—when it doesn’t rain. You ought to see 
Lieutenant-Marshal Gerhardy’s face ; as to the Field-Marshal he will be 
enchanted, I presume. At this moment comes a despatch with more 
troubles at Venice. I don’t know what’s the matter now. Adieu. 

RANIERI. 


The whole picture,—the stupid vacillating old Viceroy, the 
scheming mother for whom her son had so little respect, and the 
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hysterical court in the midst of quite as hysterical rebels—tickled 
Ralph’s sense of humour. He could not resist joining in the 
young Archduke’s bitter laugh at Fate and the jerks of’ her 
puppets. 

Manin turned at his chuckle ; the lawyer raised his thick eye- 
brows over his rabbit-nose in shocked surprise, and the Countess 
said, * What is it, Mr. Elliot ?” 

“It is funny, this,” answered the boy, holding up the sheets 
he had been engrossed in. 

“Funny?” the Dictator’s spectacles flashed a suspicious 
reproof. ‘I see no amusement in the disgraceful words of that 
bloodthirsty young ruffian,”’ he went on gravely. 

Ralph reddened, but was silent with an appealing look at the 
Countess. 

The little conference broke up. There was no time for the 
necessary business of the new State without a constant effort to 
put two hours into one, and Countess Ippolita was greatly 
honoured by this visit which she owed to her peculiar position as 
a political agent. She had laid a detaining hand on Ralph’s arm. 
“ When do you go back to Trieste ?’’ she asked when they were 
alone. 

“ By the next steamer, to-morrow night,” he said. “Oh, 
Countess, I’m so sorry I laughed just now.” 

“ But you still think young Ranieri’s letters funny ? Now 
why, when I can only see the shame of his allusions to his 
mother, and the savagery of his longing for blood.’’ She leant 
her dark head against the back of her chair, and looked at him 
steadily. 

Ralph really blushed this time ; he felt indeed humiliated 
before her. ‘I’m sorry,” he muttered. 

“T don’t think you need be ; I don’t think it’s your fault that 
you take things lightly. If they were English, the folk at Milan 
that Radetsky is to blow into the next world, you would laugh 
as you fought. Among us, only the Piedmontese are like that. 
Little Cavour,—I hate the shine of his spectacles, for one can 
never see if he’s in earnest—and Massimo d’Azeglio are always 
making epigrams and jests.” 

“Hinton used to scold me for laughing,” said the accused, 
relieved by her condonance. 

“ Dirk Hinton is one of us in spirit, wherever his cruel service 
may take him.” 
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“Why isn’t he here in Venice?” asked Ralph suddenly. 
“ He meant to,—to cut and join you.” 

“T told him not to come,” was the answer. ‘“ He is of more 
use to us cruising with his squadron. They are down about the 
Ionian Islands now,—the islands that Dawkins will not allow to 
sympathise with us for fear of destroying British prestige. He 
will do good work for Italy some day. But for you, Signor’ 
Ralph, what can I do, or rather what will you do for me ?” 

“‘ Anything,—everything.”’ 

She bowed gravely in thanks, and he knew his. offer was 
accepted to the uttermost. ‘I will not ask you to be a spy in 
Trieste,” she said, “for that would not be fair ; also I think 
you would make a bad one.” He had a moment of intense 
relief. ‘“ But some day I will ask something of you, and I know 
that I shall not be disappointed.” She held out her hand for him 
to kiss. ‘* Addio, To-morrow I shall be very busy, and there 
will be something for you to see. The Neapolitan fleet is 
signalled, and they will be welcomed with honour.” He 
understood the regal dismissal and was walking down the long 
room when she called to him. “Another little moment! If 
you see Captain Hinton tell him to wait and be patient. Addio.” 
Her voice shook over the commonplace words. 

Yet Ralph was not sure that he envied Hinton. Heartily 
sorry for the sailor, on leaving the Countess he felt usually that 
her regard was worth all a man could suffer, but this time things 
had changed slightly. The glamour was there still, the beauti- 
ful pale passionate face was still that of a saint to be given 
prayers, but,—but,—one does not expect one’s saint to laugh 
with one, and it is sacrilege to jest in her presence. He had 
committed the crime, and it had shown him how weariness of the 
heights of heaven might arrive. But Hinton never wanted to 
laugh except at things labelled comic. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue general reader, as a rule, is but slightly interested in 
minor rectifications. Secure in a pretended preference of the 
spirit to the letter, he professes to be indifferent whether the 
grandmother of an exalted personage was a Huggins or a 
Blenkinsop ; and he is equally careless as to the correct Christian 
names of his cousins or his aunts. In the main, the general 
reader is wise in his generation. But with the painful biographer, 
toiling in the immeasurable sand of thankless research, often 
foot-sore and dry of throat, these trivialities assume exaggerated 
dimensions ; and to those who remind him, as in a cynical age he 
is sure to be reminded, of the infinitesimal value of his hard- 
gotten grains of information, he can only mournfully, if uncon- 
vincingly, reply that fact is fact,—even in matters of mustard- 
seed. With this prelude (and the kind permission of the Editor 
of Macmintan’s Macazine), | propose, making pretext 
of Henry Fielding’s approaching bi-centenary, to set down one 
or two minute points not yet comprised in any existing records 
of his career. 

The first relates to the exact period of his residence at Leyden 
University. His earliest biographer, Arthur Murphy, writing 
in 1762, is more explicit than usual on this topic. “He 
[Fielding],” says Murphy, “ went from Eton to Leyden, and 
there continued to show an eager thirst for knowledge, and to 
study the civilians with a remarkable application for about two 
years, when, remittances failing, he was obliged to return to 
London, not then quite twenty years old [i.e. before April 
22nd, 1727].” In 1883, like my predecessors, 1 adopted this 
statement, for the sufficient reason that I had nothing better to 
put in its place, And Murphy should have been well-informed. 
He had known Fielding personally ; he was employed by 
Fielding’s publisher ; and he could, one would imagine, have 
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readily obtained accurate data from Fielding’s surviving sister, 
Sarah, who was only three years younger than her brother, of 
whose short life (he died at forty-eight) she could scarcely have 
forgotten the particulars. Murphy’s story, moreover, exactly 
fitted in with the fact, only made known in June, 1883, that 
Fielding, as a youth of eighteen, had endeavoured, in November, 
1725, to abduct or carry off his first love, Miss Sarah Andrew 
of Lyme Regis. Although the lady was promptly married to a 
son of one of her fluttered guardians, nothing seemed more 
reasonable than to assume that the disappointed lover (one is 
sure he was never an heiress-hunter !) was despatched to the 
Dutch University to keep him out of mischief.! But in once 
more examining Mr. Keightley’s posthumous papers, kindly 
placed at my disposal by his nephew, Mr. Alfred C. Lyster, | 
founda referenceto an un-notedarticlein THe CornHILL MaGazine 
for November, 1863 (from internal evidence I believe it to have 
been written by James Hannay), entitled “A Scotchman in 
Holland.” Visiting Leyden, the writer was permitted to inspect 
the University Album ; and he found, under 1728, the follow- 
ing:—* HENRICUS FIELDING, ANGLUS, ANN. 20. 
STUD. LIT.”, coupled with the further detail that he “ was 
living at the ‘Hotel of Antwerp.’” Except in the item of 
“STUD. LIT.”, this did not seem to conflict materially with 
Murphy’s account, as Fielding was nominally twenty from 1727 
to 1728, and small discrepancies must be allowed for. 

Twenty years later, a fresh version of the record came to 
light. At their tercentenary festival (of which an account was 
given in this Magazine) * the Leyden University printed a list of 
their students from their foundation to 1875. From this Mr. 
Edward Peacock, F.S.A., compiled in 1883, for the Index Society, 
an Inpex To ENnGLIsH-SpEAKING STUDENTS WHO HAVE GRADUATED 
aT Leypen University ; and at p. 35 appears “ FIELDING, 
Henricus, Anglus, 16 Mart. 1728. 915°’ (the last being’ the 
column number of the list). This added a month-date, and 
made Fielding a graduate. Then, last year, came yet a third 
rendering. Mr. A. E. H. Swaen, writing in Tue Mopern 
Lancuace Review, printed the inscription in the Album as 
follows : “ Febr. 16.1728 ; Rectore Johanne Wesselio, Henricus 


1 Men or Letters, Fielding, 2nd ed., 1889, Appendix I. 
2 Macmittan’s Macazie, April, 1875. 
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Fielding, Anglus. 20, L.””. Mr. Swaen construed this to mean 
that on the date named (which, it may be observed, is not 
Mr. Peacock’s date), Fielding, “aged twenty, was entered as 
litterarum studiosus at Leyden.” In this case it would follow that 
his residence in. Holland should have come after February 16th, 
1728 ; and Mr. Swaen went on to conjecture that, “as his 
[Fielding’s] first play, Love 1n Severat Masguss, was staged at 
Drury Lane in February, 1728, and his next play, THe Tsmp.e 
Beau, was produced in January, 1730, it is not improbable that 
his residence in Holland filled up the interval or part of it. Did 
the profits of the play [he proceeded] perhaps cover part of 
the travelling expenses ?”’ 

The new complications imported into the question by this 
fresh aspect of it will be at once apparent. Up to 1875 there 
had been but one Fielding on the Leyden books ; so that all 
these differing accounts were variations from a single source. 
In this difficulty I was fortunate enough to enlist the sympathy 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who most kindly undertook to make 
enquiries on my behalf at Leyden University itself. In reply to 
certain definite questions drawn up by me, he obtained from the 
distinguished scholar and Professor of History, Dr. Pieter Blok, 
the following authoritative particulars. The exact words in the 
original ALBum AcapDEMicuM are :—“ 16 Martii 7728 Henricus 
Fielding, Anglus, annor. 20 Litt. Stud.’’ He was then staying 
at the “‘ Casteel van Antwerpen,’’—as related by “ A Scotchman 
in Holland.” His name only occurs again in the yearly 
recensiones under February 22nd, 1729, as “ Henricus Fieldingh,” 
when he was domiciled with one Jan Oson. He must con- 
sequently have left Leyden before February 8th, 1730, February 
8th being the birthday of the University, after which all students 
have to be annually registered. The entry in the Album (as Mr. 
Swaen affirmed) is an admission entry ; there are no leaving 
entries. As regards “ studying the civilians,’ Fielding might, in 
those days, Dr. Blok explains, have had private lessons from the 
professors ; but he could not have studied in the University 
without being on the books. To sum up: after producing 
Love rn Severat Masgues at Drury Lane, probably on 
February 12th, 1728,! Fielding was admitted a “ Litt. Stud.” at 
Leyden University on March 16th; was still there in February 

1 Genest, iii, 209. 
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1729 ; and left before February 8th, 1730. Murphy is therefore 
at fault in almost every particular. Fielding did nos go from Eton 
to Leyden; he did mot make any recognised study of the 
civilians, “‘ with remarkable application ” or otherwise ; and he did 
not return to London before he was twenty. But it is by no 
means improbable that the proximate cause of his coming home 
was the failure of remittances. So much for Murphy. 

Another recently established fact is also more or less connected 
with “ Mur,” as Johnson called him. In his “ Essay” of 1762, 
he gave a highly-coloured account of Fielding’s first marriage, 
and of the promptitude with which, assisted by yellow liveries 
and a pack of hounds, he managed to make ducks and drakes of 
his wife’s little fortune. This account has now been “simply 
riddled in its details” (as Mr. Saintsbury puts it) by successive 
biographers, the last destructive critic being the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, who ingeniously suggested that the “ yellow liveries ” 
(not the family liveries, be it noted,) were simply a confused 
recollection of the fantastic pranks of that other and earlier Beau 
Fielding (Steele’s “ Orlando the Fair” ), who married the Duchess 
of Cleveland in 1705, and was also a Justice of the Peace for 
Westminster. One thing was wanting to the readjustment of 
the narrative ; and that was the precise date of Fielding’s marriage 
to the beautiful Miss Cradock of Salisbury, the original both of 
Sophia Western and Amelia Booth. By great good fortune this 
has now been ascertained. Lawrence gave the date as 1735, and 
Keightley suggested the spring of that year. This, as Swift 
would say, is near the mark, although confirmation has been 
slow in coming. In June, 1906, Mr. Thomas S. Bush, of Bath, 
announced in Tue Batu Curownicte that the desired information 
was to be found (not in the Salisbury registers which had been 
fruitlessly consulted, but) at the tiny church of St. Mary, Charl- 
combe, a secluded parish about one and a half miles north of 
Bath. Here is the record :—‘* November ye 28, 1734. Henry 
Fielding of ye Parish of St. James in Bath, Esq., and Charlotte 
aCradock, of ye same Parish, spinster, were married by virtue of 
a licence from ye Court of Wells.” All lovers of Fielding owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bush, whose researches, in addition, 
disclosed the fact that Sarah Fielding, the novelist’s third sister 
(as we shall see presently), was buried, not in Bath Abbey, where 
Dr. John Hoadly raised a memorial to her, but “in ye entrance 
of the Chancel [of Charlcombe Church] close to ye Rector’s 
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seat,” April 14th, 1768.1. Mr. Bush’s revelation, it may be 
added, was made in connection with another record of the visits 
of the novelist to the old Queen of the West, a tablet erected in 
June last to Fielding and his sister on the wall of Yew Cottage, 
now Widcombe Lodge, Widcombe, Bath, where they once 
resided. 

In the last case I have to mention, it is but fair to Murphy to 
admit that he seems to have been better informed than those 
who have succeeded him. Richardson writes of being “ well 
acquainted” with four of Fielding’s sisters, and both Lawrence 
and Keightley refer to a Catherine and an Ursula, of whom 
Keightley, after prolonged enquiries, could obtain no tidings. 
With the help of Colonel W. F. Prideaux, and the kind offices 
of Mr. Samuel Martin of the Hammersmith Free Library, this 
matter has now been set at rest. In 1887 Sir Leslie Stephen 
had suggested to me that Catherine and Ursula were most 
probably born at Sharpham Park, before the Fieldings moved to 
East Stour. This must have been the case, though Keightley 
had failed to establish it. At all events, Catherine and Ursula 
existed, for they both died in 1750. The Hammersmith 
Registers at Fulham record the following burials :— 


1750 July 9th, Mrs. Catherine Feilding (sic.) 

1750 Nov. 12th, Mrs. Ursula Fielding. 

1750 [-1] Feb’. 24th, Mrs. Beatrice Fielding. 

1753 May roth, Louisa, d. of Henry Fielding, Esq. 


The first three, with Sarah, make up the “Four Worthy 
Sisters ” of the reprehensible author of that “truly coarse-titled 
Tom Jongs,” concerning which Richardson wrote shudderingly 
in August 1749 to his young friends, Astrea and Minerva Hill. 
The final entry relating to Fielding’s little daughter, Louisa, 
born December 3rd, 1752, makes it probable that, in May, 1753, 
he was staying in the house at Hammersmith, then occupied by 
his sole surviving sister, Sarah. In the following year (October 
8th) he himself died at Lisbon. There is no better short 
appreciation of his work than Lowell’s lapidary lines in the 


1 Sarah Fielding’s epitaph in Bath Abbey is often said to have been written 
by Bishop Benjamin Hoadly. [n this case, it must have been anticipatory (like 
Dr. Primrose’s on his Deborah) for the Bishop died in 1761. 
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Shire Hall at Taunton, the epigraph to his bust by Miss Margaret 
Thomas : 


He looked on naked nature unashamed, 
And saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 

In change and re-change; he nor praised nor blamed, 
But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 

Did he good service? God must judge, not we ! 
Manly he was, and generous and sincere ; 

English in all, of genius blithely free : 
Who loves a Man may see his image here. 


It was the ungracious duty of the first part of this paper to 
throw doubts on the nature of Fielding’s academic pursuits. But 
whether he did, or did not, “ study the civilians” at Leyden, he 
certainly studied them later when reading for the Bar ; and it is 
equally certain that, as passages in his works abundantly testify, 
he was throughout his life eminently /iterarum studiosus. And, 
as I discovered in 1892,—somewhat to my surprise, looking to 
his traditional character—he was exceptionally well provided with 
the materials of erudition. He left behind him a considerable 
library, as varied as that of Johnson, in the matter of Latin and 
Greek authors as richly endowed as that of Gray, and larger than 
that of Goldsmith. This collection which, in auctioneer’s phrase, 
comprised six hundred and fifty-three lots, was sold in February, 
1755, for £364 7s. 1d., or about £100 more than, in 1786, the 
public were willing to give for the books of Johnson. There 
were many folios, including five volumes of legal manuscripts, 
much poetry and drama, much law, and, as above implied, a 
good show of what Moses Primrose comprehensively calls the 
Ancients. 

Austin Dosson 
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Tue ignorance of medical matters that prevails among the 
Irish peasantry is a source of unfailing wonder to those who 
come in frequent contact with them. The belief that if one 
tablespoonful of physic will do you good, five, six, seven table- 
spoonfuls will do you still more good is very popular, and often 
leads to queer results. In the old days this was not very much 
to be wondered at, as reading and writing do not come by nature 
in spite of Dogberry’s assertion to the contrary, and among an 
ignorant, unlettered people anything may happen ; but in these days 
when the national school sends its pupils out into the world to 
fill all manner of positions, from farm-labourer to priest or 
doctor, the colossal ignorance.of individuals is amazing. I have 
often heard my father tell the following story, for the truth of 
which he vouches. 

When Bianconi’s cars did for Ireland what the railways do to- 
day, he used frequently to ride through County Cork to 
Mitchelstown, visiting relatives who lived there. The coach 
was at that time driven by a local celebrity called Tom Duggan, 
who was of a most loquacious habit and would relieve the 
tedium, of the long journey with many a racy story. On one 
occasion, however, Tom’s spirits lacked their usual brightness, 
and the man himself looked so ill that my father asked him if 
anything was the matter. 

“Well, yer honour,” said Tom, “’twas this way. I wasn’t 
feelin’ very well in meself these few days past, an’ herself sez to 
me, ‘Why don’t ye be afther gettin’ a box of them pills of 
Andherson’s whin ye be in the town?’ So I wint to Misther 
Murphy’s down beyant, an’ ‘ Have ye e’er a pill of Andher- 
son’s ?’ sez I.” Anderson, it may be explained, was a popular 
patent-medicine manufacturer at that time. ‘‘‘ Yes,’ sez he. 
‘ Will ye give me wan ?’ sez I, but begorra he wud not, ‘Ye 
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must buy the box,’ he sez, ‘and take two of thim to-night. 
They'll do ye a wurrld of good,’ sez he. So I took the box, 
bad scran to thim, and away I wint to the offis. But shure, 
thinks I, if two will do me good, maybe twinty-twg will do me 
more good,—there was twinty-two in the box, the gossoon in the 
shop tould me—and ‘ sorra the use to wait till to-night,’ I sez, so 
with that I swallowed thim all.” 

*‘ Did you swallow the whole lot, Tom ?” 

“No, begor! I chewed thim,” said Tom, “ an’ a quare taste 
they had intoirely. “Dick Phelan was on the coach that same 
evening, an’ faith, we wint along grand till we came about a mile 
aisht of Mitchelstown an’ thin ’twas meself was feelin’ mortial 
bad. ‘ Dick,’ sez I, ‘’tis dyin’ I am, will ye dhrive the coach 
home for me?’ I sez. So Dick tuk the reins and him tellin’ 
me I was kilt intoirely, I lay down in the gripe of the ditch, yer 
honour, an’ sure ’twas meself thought I was dead before morn- 


” 


ing. 

ss How long were you in the ditch, Tom ?”’ asked my father. 

* All night, yer honour,”’ said Tom, “shure I could not shtir 
wid the way I was in. That Andherson is an ould rogue. ‘Tis 
prosecuted he ought to be, an’ he sellin’ pilis to pizen a man!” 

Such, or maybe to such effect, for 1 dare not quote verbatim, 
was Tom’s summing-up. 

This happened many years ago, but very recently a farmer 
went into a certain chemist’s shop in C , and asked for a 
box of well-known pills. When the purchase, neatly wrapped 
in paper, was handed to him, he paralysed the assistant by 
tearing off the wrappings and emptying the contents of the box 
down his throat, so quickly that no one in the shop had time to 
stop him. In answer to their horrified remonstrances he grinned, 
paid his bill and walked out. Nothing has since been heard of 
him nor has the trembling assistant yet been summoned to give 
evidence at the inquest. 

But even in Ireland he was an exception. Not so, however, 
the old lady, a family connection of my own, whose love of 
economy was her ruling passion in life. She had been taught the 
principle of “waste not, want not” in her youth, and the 
precept led her to a strict rule of always finishing up remnants, 
whether it was a scrap of cotton which was saved for a patch- 
work quilt, or a slice of toast standing neglected in the rack 
after breakfast. Her peculiarity led her into strange byways, 
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not the least of them being her habit of finishing all medicines 
that came into the house, without reference to any complaint 
for which they might have been ordered. No matter how great 
or how small the amount left in the bottle, she resolutely 
finished it, and as she lived to celebrate her ninetieth birthday, 
the power of the drug cannot be so great as some people would 
have us believe. The dear old lady throve on her self-ad- 
ministered pills and potions. Modern lecturers on hygiene 
would have found her a sore puzzle, for her thirst for medicine 
was only equalled by her abhorrence of fresh air. She was 
never really happy till all windows and doors were tightly shut 
and curtained, and at night her bedroom was sealed as hermeti- 
cally as her ingenuity could seal it. Thick curtains were drawn 
before the carefully closed, bolted, and shuttered windows; the 
trap-door in the chimney was pulled down and stuffed with 
paper (there was no fire in the room needless to say); her bed, 
an old four-poster, was draped with the heaviest of hangings, 
which were carefully pinned together after she had got in ; and 
finally the keyhole in the door was stuffed with paper to exclude 
draughts. She ought to have died a hundred deaths in her early 
youth, but as she probably never heard of carbonic acid gas she 
lived to a ripe old age, in defiance of all known laws of ventila- 
tion and hygiene. 

The colour of a medicine, as we all know, works 
wonders, and when Tim Delaney died the village did not 
wonder (for “wasn’t it a green bottle the Docthor was afther 
givin’ him ?’’), whereas Mary Regan’s recovery was solely due, 
as was well known, to the efficacy of the red mixture she 
swallowed so hopefully. 

The triumph of mind over matter is well exemplified among 
these simple people, as the following example, worthy of the 
attention of the Christian Scientist, will show. An old woman 
was removed, very ill indeed, to the Women and Children’s 
Hospital. After she had been well washed (she had never been 
in a bath before in her life) she was put to bed, and a 
thermometer slipped under her arm. When the nurse, from 
whom I have the story, took it away to read it, the patient 
looked at her with grateful eyes. “ Thank ye, miss,” said she, 
“that done me a world of good.” 

For the truth of this story | cannot vouch, though it is well 
within the bounds of probability. A certain old woman was ordered 
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by her doctor to the sea-side for a week. Living inland, and 
having never seen anything bigger than a trout-stream of 
microscopic dimensions, she enlisted the services of a friend 
to sustain her on her pilgrimage. Dublin Bay having been 
recommended, as convenient and inexpensive, in due time two 
timorous travellers alighted at Kingsbridge. Bewildered by 
the noise and bustle, and too frightened to ask their 
way, they set out on foot and in course of time found 
themselves on one of the bridges overlooking that most 
odoriferous of rivers, the Liffey, which, to their unaccustomed 
eyes, seemed so enormous that they at once decided it must be 
the “say.” The pungent, sickly aroma of undefined ingredients 
assailed their nostrils, and the patient in an ecstasy of delight 
leaned over the parapet of the bridge, inhaling deep breaths and 
filling her lungs with this new substitute for ozone. At last 
she turned, gazed at her companion, and said solemnly, ‘‘ Mary, 
I feel better already !”’ 

When the electric tramway was laid through the streets and 
the cars first began to run, it was no uncommon thing to see an old 
woman petrified with astonishment standing on the kerb, with eyes 
and mouth wide open, gazing at the fearful contrivance. Then 
as the portent whizzed past and disappeared in the distance her 
limbs would relax, her eyes resume their normal position, and 
crossing herself with a fervent “Glory be to God!”’ she would 
resume her occupation. On one occasion | was greatly amused 
at the evident terror of a huge burly farmer fresh from the 
country who was being piloted through the town by a friend. 
Arriving at the Column, the starting-point of the tram-cars, City 
began to persuade Country to take a ride. Waiting for my own 
vehicle I overheard the argument, and finally had the joy 
of seeing the two clamber up after me to the top of mine 
when it arrived. Country was seating himself with great care 
when the spring seat slipped, making him jump some inches 
and instantly bolt for the stairs. His friend captured him just 
in the nick of time; the simple device for keeping the seats 
dry in wet weather was explained, and he finally settled down again, 
gripping the back of the seat in front of him with both hands, and 
looking as though he expected a mine to explode under him at 
any moment. Then with the usual whirr we started, and poor 
Country would have been off again had he not been held down by 
his friend who had taken the precaution of sitting outside him on 
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the seat, which just held two. Presently with fearful courage the 
farmer looked over the side, craned his neck forward, and then 
nearly twisted himself into a knot as he endeavoured to examine 
the back of the car. When neither horses to draw it nor 
engines to push it were visible, he became so abjectly miserable 
that his friend looked at him. ‘“ Why,” asked he, “and is 
it afraid you are?” Afraid?” said the farmer; “ begorra oi 
ahm that |” 

When no explosions or accidents occurred, we gradually took 
courage, and the convenience of the penny rides soon appealed to 
all sections of the community ; indeed in no other town have I been 
so much impressed by the fact that the public vehicles are 
literally servants of the public. We refuse to be dictated to ; no 
white posts, registered stopping-places, are allowed on our lines ; 
we get in where we will and out where we will ; we occasionally 
induce obliging conductors to stop the tram while we jump out 
and post a letter, or beg him to wait fora friend who’s “just 
coming,” having dashed into a shop on a hurried errand. With 
it all we manage to keep good time, to meet the trains we are 
scheduled to meet, and to arrive at the Column at the prescribed 
hour. How it is done only Heaven and the Irish temperament can 
tell. Occasionally, of course, conductors, being after all only 
mortal, consider it necessary to hurry the leisurely pedestrian 
who clambers slowly and majestically into the car, but this we 
always resent. To have the bell clattered angrily racks our 
nerves, offends the ear, and insults our reposeful dignity. As a 
rule we swallow our wrath, but one evening an old dame’s 
feelings proved too much for her. She hailed the car too 
late ; we had passed, and by the time we pulled up she was 
several yards down the road. She was becomingly arrayed, 
I remember, in a spotlessly, white mob-cap and a blue check 
apron that covered her multitudinous petticoat to the very 
hem, She had a big basket on her arm and came trundling 
after the car in very aggrieved fashion. Perhaps the conductor 
was in a hurry, perhaps he thought her pace unnecessarily 
slow, at any rate he, clanged the bell vociferously. Jerking 
her basket on to the foot-board and catching the brass rail 
in one hand, she stood on the road, and treated him to a 
flood of eloquence, while he tried vainly to make her either 
enter the car or release her hold. The driver was growing 
impatient, and the other occupants were so openly amused that 
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the conductor lost his temper. ‘“ Will ye get on or will ye not ?” 
he thundered. “Get on? What else would I be doin’, if ye'd 
only give me time?” Then she did condescend to “get on,” 
and finally seated herself with a genial smile that embraced the 
entire company. “ My,” she remarked, “ what a hurry we're in ! 
Shure, we have the day before us [it was six in the evening], 
and that young man rampagin’ and clatterin’ as if ould Nick 
was after him.” I regret to say no one had the courage to 
continue the conversation, and so much valuable information on 
the ways and habits of “ conducthors ”’ was lost for ever. 

It is in the tram-car that one often overhears delicious morsels 
of gossip, for we discuss our family affairs without the slightest 
particle of reserve. The following dialogue is reproduced so 
nearly as possible as it took place. 

“Tis a fine day, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

“Tis indeed a fine day, thank God. And how’s yourself to-day, 
ma’am ?” 

* Well, ‘its only middlin’ I am, but did ye hear that I’ve had 
James sick with me?” 

“No then, I didn’t. But what’s the matther with him, the 
creathure ?” 

“Well, he had an oppression on his chist [chest] an’ he was 
gettin’ that thin you’d think he’d been eating carogues [black- 
beetles] like the cats, so I sint for Dr. O’Connor and he sez ’tis 
consumption like he have. He sez to give him milk and cod- 
liver oil and have him be out in the air, but we're fair ruined 
with the expinse of it, an’ him not earnin’.” 

“Glory be, but ’tis a hard world, an’ as for expinse [here the 
speaker raised her eyes and her hands heavenwards and assumed 
a tragic pose that would not have disgraced a Siddons] shure 'tis 
I know what expinse is. Ye know Mary, don’t ye?” 

“‘ Shure, of course, I do ; who wouldn’t know her ?”” 

“ Well, she had a quare kind of pain like, in her inside, and 
she was complainin’ and gettin’ thin like, an’ seemed to be out of 
herself intirely, an’ though I done all I could, she didn’t get no 
better. An’ thin wan night she was tuk mortal bad, and we sent 
Johnny running for Docthor O’Connor, an’ he came an’ ‘ Mrs. 
Tangney,’ says he, ‘ ’tis the index that ails your daughter.’ An’ 
thin he tould me how as only an operation cud do her any good. 
‘Sind her over to the Hospital to me,’ sez he, ‘ for a week, an’ I'll 
sind her back to ye as well as iver she was.’ So be this and be that, 
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we tuk a cab and carted her over to the Hospital, and she was 
there tin days no less.” 

“ An’ is she well agin, now?” enquired Mrs. McCarthy. A 
little jealousy was mingled with her sympathy, for the glory of an 
operation had never come in her way and she felt that Mrs. 
Tangney had marked a point. 

“ Faith, thin, she is,”” answered her. friend, fully conscious. of 
her superior position, ‘but what it cost me ‘twould scare you to 
hear. Pounds an’ pounds I paid for her, money to the docthor 
here, an’ medicine there, an’ nourishment to feed a regiment of 
dhragoons, chickens, an’ milk an’ God knows what beside, but,” 
she added, triumphantly preparing to leave the car, “ if I hadn’t 
paid it, shure I wouldn’t have her to the good, now ;”” and then 
she made a dramatic exit, leaving Mrs. McCarthy with humility 
and envy stamped on every curve of her ample form. 

It must be confessed that we dearly love an illness ; we revel 
in lurid details, minute descriptions, unspeakable incidents, and 
tragic climaxes. And above all we love local colour ; no pig- 
ments are too gaudy for our palettes, and we splash on crimsons 
and yellows, flaring greens and dazzling blues, with an artistic 
sense that scorns strict adherence to actual fact. To get an 
effect, that is our aim and object, and as most Irish people are 
born story-tellers, we generally succeed. It did not interfere 
in the least with the flow of Mrs. Tangney’s discourse that Dr. 
O'Connor, the soul of kindly good-nature, had performed the 
operation free of charge, and had even used his influence to get the 
patient into a free bed in the hospital. If Mrs. McCarthy dared 
to put on airs about a mere cold, it was Mrs. Tangney’s 
bounden duty to meet her on equal, or if possible superior 
terms. However, it must in truth be added that our intent 
is rarely to deceive; we are merely carried away by our 
artistic and dramatic instinct. Who so important in the street 
as Mrs. Mulvaney, whose husband is suffering from some 
remote disease with a name so awe-inspiring that the bravest 
among us dares not attempt it? And whose kitchen the 
rendezvous of neighbours, but hers? She is suddenly the 
centre of attraction ; ghoul-like individuals come flitting to and 
fro, asking intimate questions, discussing the very latest develop- 
ment, and then with weary sighs and doleful waggings of heads 
volunteer the cheerful statement that “ himself’s mortal bad.” 
Thenceforward they speak of the invalid in the past tense, and 
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in a tone so sacred that Mrs. Mulvaney somehow feels slightly 
aggrieved when “ himself” gets better after all. She has been 
cheated of something, she thinks vaguely ; and so she has,—of 
the excitement and hysterical interest of a wake. That a wake 
has often been the means of spreading a bad epidemic is 
only too certain, but to deprive the people of it is to snatch a 
dinner from a hungry lion, so knitted into their lives has it 
become, so entirely a part of their thoughts, even of their very 
being, that to bury the dead unwaked is to commit a sacrilege 
beyond the power of description. In spite of all the vigilance of 
the authorities, time and again the body of a man or woman who 
has died of some highly infectious disease has been waked in a tiny 
kitchen, in which through all the long hours of a breathless night a 
mass of steaming humanity is packed, breathing the fetid poison- 
laden air, and going forth at dawn to spread infection like wildfire 
through village or town. Nowadays this is rarely possible ; 
twenty years ago it was a common occurrence. 

Needless to saya hurt or a wound must always be inspected by 
sympathisers. The excuses, apologies, shifts, which one has to 
conjure "p at a moment’s notice to escape ocular demonstration 
of the spoken word, are a liberal education in themselves, for 
the escape must be made with a good grace, the excuse must be 
valid, and no trumped-up thing through which any infant could 
see. The point is one on which we are very touchy, and yet it 
would be hard to believe that anyone cou/d wish to escape so 
inestimable a privilege. When, however, one day an old fish- 
wife boarded my tram-car and proceeded on rather original lines, 
the case was different. As usual she foregathered with a friend 
who sat near the door. They both exuded in very truth a most 
ancient and fish-like smell. Each wore a ragged shawl crossed 
over her ample front and tied in a knot behind ; each affected 
a style of coiffure whose success depended solely on the half- 
hearted efforts of two hair-pins, and the main scheme of which 
necessitated the straying of several grizzled locks down a broad 
and shapeless back ; each wore what had once been a blue serge 
skirt turned up and tied round, what in courtesy we will call, her 
waist ; each had a drab petticoat, about which the less said the 
better, and each put a finishing touch to her costume with boots 
which might have proved an easy fit for the Irish Giant. It was 
rather a hot day. Inamad moment I had gone inside the car, 
being too lazy to ascend the steps to the top. There was not a 
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breath of air save that which entered the door, and it, alas, 
paused on its way and gathered up unconsidered items of 
essences ere it reached me. To fly, meant to pass the lions in 
my path ; how to get past those boots,—that was the problem. 
Ere I had solved it the voice of one, with a brogue of exquisite 
richness and variety, arose to such an exceptional pitch that 
perforce I abandoned thoughts of escape. We had the car to 
ourselves, but, honour to whom honour is due, had the bench 
of Bishops adorned it with their presence it would have made 
not the slightest difference. 

“Tis the rheumatiz that’s throublin’ me. Not two nights 
gone, I was that bad that * Paddy,’ sez I to himself, ‘ ’tis dyin’ 
Iam! Bring me the priest,’ I sez. ‘ Let me die aisy.’” 

“Glory be!” came in a sepulchral tones from the lady 
opposite. 

“ Paddy gev wan lep out o’ the bed, an’ away he wint, and whin 
Father Cassidy came, I gev wan screech out o’ me, the pain was 
that bad. “Twas me leg was the worst! Look an’ I'll show 
ye.” A mighty foot was thrust out, and then began a fumbling 
at the petticoats,—but I waited for no more. With one wild dash 
I hurled myself between the two old ladies, tripped over the all- 
absorbing member, heard a smothered yell, and gained the outer 
air. 

Bone-setters are now much less frequently met with than they 
used to be. They were endowed with special gifts which enabled 
them, with an absolute ignorance of anatomy, to set any and 
every breakable bone in the human body. Faith in them was 
absolute ; they, like the King, could do no wrong, and, incredible 
as it may seem, I know myself of instances in which limbs set by 
a mere qualified doctor were afterwards broken again and reset 
by some tinker or smith, generally an itinerant, who having 
received his fee went on his way rejoicing. One blacksmith had 
an unrivalled reputation in the country, and so renowned was 
his skill that a leg (set by, and mending nicely under the care of, 
the dispensary doctor) had to be broken and set again by him 
before the sick man or his relations would believe recovery 
possible. One old woman treated in this way never regained 
the use of her leg, while on the other hand many cases, in which 
no certified practitioner had any part, got well with marvellous 
rapidity. That the men were possessed of certain rude skill 
there can be no doubt, but whether the faith in their methods 
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which held firm root in the hearts of the people was justified, it 
is difficult for those of the present generation to determine. 

A few words about Paddy the Doctor may not inaptly 
conclude this sketch. He was born at Crosshaven in the County 
Cork on a Good Friday morning many years ago, and the priest 
told his mother that if he were christened between the first and 
second mass on Easter Sunday he would have power to cure all 
diseases. The conditions having been fulfilled Paddy grew up 
possessed of almost miraculous powers. To a certain knowledge 
of herbs and their uses he added the magic potency of charm and 
spell which no malady can resist, and soon his fame spread far 
and wide. With two complaints he was particularly successful, 
one being the “ Evil” (King’s Evil) and the other the “ Farsee,” 
(farcy) which only attacks horses. Once three men were sent to 
him as a deputation from County Waterford, begging him to 
return and heal the people there, and his mission was attended with 
wonderful results. It is some sixteen or seventeen years since 
Paddy was last heard of, but the following, which is his own pre- 
scription for the cure of the Evil, gives a very fair idea of his 
methods. 


“You must take the first pup of the first litter, and divide 
him from the nose to the tail, split the tail too and then apply 
one half of the pup to the part affected. The patient can never 
stand it more than two hours, ’tis so fetching, but in troth ’tis a 
wonderful cure entirely !”’ 


SHEILA DesmMonp 





TEMBO’S INTERCESSION 


Tempo, the four-year-old-son of Choko, paramount chief of the 
Marruma tribe, was tired of making stupid little patterns in the 
dust, and looked round for something to relieve the monotony 
that sometimes depresses the spirits even of princelings.. Like 
most African children he was as intelligent and as vivacious as a 
European child of twice his age. He needed no midday sleep, 
and loved to be actively amused during every moment of the 
long, varied, and delightful day. But his elders were. less 
vigorous. The heat of the Central African noon had sent all 
the men to sleep and forced even the tireless women-folk into 
the coolest and darkest recesses of their huts, where they knelt 
over their millstones, too cross to sing and too busy to tell 
Tembo stories. All the other boys were away herding goats, and 
the village seemed deserted. A hen, taking a dust-bath in the 
shade of a neighbouring verandah, suggested a possible form of 
amusement, but Tembo had chased fowls all the morning with- 
out having had the satisfaction of catching a single one. -He 
wished it were evening, for then the goats would come home and 
he could scamper round them brandishing a stick as big as himself 
and shouting: “Enter the pen, enter the pen; the sun goes, the 
sun goes.”” Then there would be supper, and after that the men 
would sit together asking each other riddles or telling exciting 
tales of war or hunting, or if there were moonlight (he had 
forgotten whether there had been a moon on the previous 
evening) perhaps there would be a dance and he could run 
about and shout, and his mother would forget about sending 
him to bed, but meanwhile there was nobody to play with and 
the time passed slowly. 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to him: Chepute, the old 
village scavenger, must be somewhere about and it was always 
possible to amuse oneself by teasing him, for besides being a 
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slave he had the misfortune to be an Albino ; in places the 
scavenger’s skin was as dark as an African’s should be, but the 
greater part of it was an unsightly, dirty-looking pink. As 
Chepute was the only Albino and ‘the only scavenger - with whom 
Tembo was acquainted, the youngster, by a confusion of ideas, 
associated his lack of pigment with the degraded nature of his 
office. 

After some search Chepute was found in the council-hut, 
sweeping up wind-blown litter with a ridiculously small broom. 
At sight of the little tyrant he tried to hide behind the inner 
wall, but Tembo was too quick for him and compelled him 
to stand and give a salute such as the heir to a chieftainship 
should receive from a slave. 

“ Moyo, master, son of the father of the people, terror of evil- 
doers,” whined the old man, scraping his feet backwards and 
clapping both hands together. ‘ Leave me, please, grandfather ; 
I have work to do.” 

Tembo graciously acknowledged the salute as one of his 
dignity should, not by scraping his feet, but patting his fat ribs 
with the left hand as if his right were occupied in grasping a 
weapon. “You shall work by-and-by,” he answered, “ but 
meanwhile we will play. You shall be an elephant and ‘tumble 
into a trap, and I will kill you with a spear.” 

The boy picked up a long reed, and in spite of protests that 
he had to prepare the council-hut, the old man was obliged to 
go on all fours and simulate the struggles of a trapped elephant 
while Tembo danced round him, striking him again and again 
with the reed. Finding renewed protests ineffectual Chepute 
was driven to stratagem. He lifted a hand suddenly, crying, 
“ Listen, listen,” and then ran and looked over the outer fence 
of the village. ‘Ah, see,” he cried, “a white coney, a white 
coney as big as a rabbit.” 

White conies, so Bantu mothers tell their children, are to be 
found on the other side of the horizon. Tembo had never 
been able to make sure if their existence were real or fabulous, 
so this opportunity of deciding the point was one not to be 
missed. “Where? Where?” he cried, and not being tall 
enough to look over the fence he scampered round by the 
village gate without waiting for Chepute to perjure himself 
further. He did not find the white coney, but an object of 
almost equal interest was afforded by the approach of one of his 
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father’s councillors, arrayed in all the grandeur of full war- 
costume. A head-dress of purple feathers drooped over his 
shoulders, a wooden shield, painted with red and white clay, 
and so long that a peep-hole had been cut near its upper end, 
was on his arm ; brass rings adorned his ankles ; an apron of 
grey monkey-skins encircled his waist, and, grandest of all, a 
necklace of beads cut from sea-shells, each worth the price of a 
slave, encircled his throat. Tembo regarded him with all the 
admiration that an English child feels for a guardsman in full 
uniform and shouted : “ Moyo, grandfather! Is there a mlandu 
to-day ?” 

“ Moyo, little grandfather.'_ There is a m/andu to discuss the 
coming of a stranger.” 

“A stranger! From where and of what people ?” 

“I know not. Yesterday some of the fighting men of this 
tribe met him. Most of those who were with him, carrying his 
goods, ran away, so they brought him here. He brings cloth 
and beads to exchange for the teeth of the elephant, like Hadj 
Ali who comes from the east ; but he comes from the south and 
is not of the same people as Hadj Ali. They say he is of a 
people that come out of the sea many months’ journey away, and 
that his skin is white.” 

“White! Like Chepute? Shee! I must run and tell my 
mother.” 

Tembo’s mother received his news without enthusiasm, as it 
had already been discussed among the women ; she refused to 
come and see the stranger, and remarked that little boys who had 
anything to do with him would probably be bewitched. Tembo, 
however, was not to be put off so easily ; he had discovered that 
the things he was advised to avoid usually proved most interest- 
ing ; besides, anyone of the same hideous colour as the scavenger 
would, Tembo supposed, be an equally good subject to torment. 
He slipped away, therefore, enquired the stranger’s whereabouts 
from Chepute, and soon found him seated in the hut set apart 
for the use of strangers. 


1 Among most Central and South African peoples the term grandfather besides 
being addressed to a grandparent, is used in many ways. An inferior will almost 
always address a superior thus, no matter what their relative ages may be. It is a 
term of respect, endearment, and sometimes of banter. A European, who speaks 
the colloquial dialect, and an old native may address each other as grandfather 
without any incongruity. 
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David MacGregor, the stranger whom Tembo intended to 
tease, was sitting with his head on his hands, wondering whether 
he should see another sunrise. He knew that he was in as 
dangerous a situation as any he had experienced during fifteen 
years’ varying fortune as an ivory-trader. He was further from 
civilisation by many weeks’ journey than he had ever been before, 
and had come to a tribe to whom his race was known only by 
rumour. In so doing he had acted deliberately, knowing the 
risk he ran ; and now that his caravan had been dispersed and 
himself made prisoner, he worried himself with no impracticable 
schemes for escape and only wished that his fate, whatever it was 
to be, should be decided quickly. The anxious hours passed 
slowly, and the advent of a small and by no means diffident 
child offered relief to the tedium of awaiting the decision of his 
captors. 

“ Greeting, stranger,” shouted Tembo. 

“Greeting, elephant,” replied MacGregor good-humouredly. 

Tembo was taken aback. Chaff from his father or the head- 
men of the tribe was all very well; but to be chaffed by a 
stranger, a stranger moreover whose skin was of the same 
hideous colour as the scavenger’s, was a new and disturbing 
experience. Uncertain whether to strike him for his insolence, 
to howl, or to run away, Tembo stood with fist clenched, mouth 
open, and ready to run if the situation became alarming ; but 
curiosity overcame all other emotions, and when the stranger 
took a tattered handkerchief from his pocket, twisted it into a 
roll with the corners protruding and wagged it about on his finger, 
Tembo condescended to laugh. ‘ What’s that ?” he enquired. 

“ This is my rabbit,’ replied MacGregor. 

Tembo advanced and laid his hand on the mysterious person’s 
knees. “I know all about the rabbit,” he said ; “tell me about 
him.” 

Few African children between Natal and the River Niger have 
not heard the daring adventures of that versatile hero of African 
fiction. To English children they are best known as told by 
Uncle Remus to his master’s little boy in the hut among the 
American cotton-fields ; they may also be read in many a dusty 
volume on the library shelves of the Anthropological Institute. 
They vary in detail ; sometimes the rabbit, sometimes the hare, 
and sometimes the jackal is the hero, but the plots of the stories 
are fundamentally the same. MacGregor began to relate the 
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adventure which, according to Uncle Remus, the rabbit had with 
the tar-baby, but chose an older and more correct version. The 
dialect he spoke was intelligible to Tembo, but his version of 
the story varied in minor details from the version to which Tembo 
was accustomed and the youngster constantly found it necessary 
to correct him. 

“This is the story of the rabbit,” MacGregor began. ‘“ The 
rabbit went to draw water every day. When he had drawn water 
he bathed, and when he bathed he made the water muddy. Every 
day he did this. The other animals were angry. They said to 
the jackal, ‘ You must catch him !’”’ 

“ Not the jackal, the baboon,”’ corrected Tembo. 

“The baboon, was it?” continued MacGregor. “ Well, the 
baboon tried to catch him, but could not. Then the tortoise , 

“Slowly, slowly, you have forgotten the honey-pot!” cried 
Tembo. 

“What of the honey-pot ?”’ asked MacGregor. 

“The baboon wanted the honey-pot of the rabbit, so the 
rabbit bound him and beat him.” 

“True. The rabbit came to the water. The baboon was 
watching. The rabbit did not draw water. He put his head into 
the pot as if eating. The baboon said, ‘Do you want water ?’ 
The rabbit said, ‘I have honey.’ The baboon said, ‘Give me 
honey.’ The rabbit said, ‘ First I will bind you with wild vine.’ 
The rabbit bound the baboon with wild vine,and then he beat him.” 

Tembo squealed with excitement. ‘He beat him with what?” 

“He beat him with his fists; he beat him with a stick ; he 
kicked him ; he struck him with a spear; then he went away. 
Then the animals spoke to the tortoise. They said, ‘Catch the 
rabbit.’ The tortoise put beeswax on his back and lay down by 
the water. The rabbit came, he drew water, he bathed, he 
muddied the water. When he came out of the water he saw the 
tortoise. He said,‘Ha! I tread on you.’ He trod on the 
tortoise ; his foot stuck. He cried, ‘ Let go, or I will hit you.’” 
MacGregor told the rest of the story as it is found in Uncle 
Remus’s version. The rabbit hit the tortoise with one foot after 
another till all were stuck fast in the beeswax ; he was then at 
the mercy of the animals who had so long desired to catch him. 
Tembo, however, did not consider that the conclusion of the 
story as told by MacGregor was the correct one. 

** You lie, ignorant one,” he cried. “The rabbit did not say, 
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‘ Throw me into the thicket ;’ he said, ‘Shave my tail and rub it 
with grease.’ The lion did so. Then he caught the rabbit by 
the tail. He swung him round and round to dash his head 
against a tree. He could not hold the tail; it was greasy ; so 
the rabbit ran away. Ignorant one! why has not your mother 
told you the tales as they should be told ?”’ 

MacGregor continued to tell stories and Tembo to quarrel 
with his versions, until the boy heard his name called. “ Listen, 
my mother calls,” he cried; “it is time to eat. Wait, I will 
return.” 

Meanwhile Choko’s councillors ‘had assembled to discuss what 
should be done to the stranger. In announcing the matter 
Choko said: “If a stranger comes with a spear, he must be 
greeted with the spear ; if he comes in peace, he must be greeted 
in peace; if he is rich, he must open the road with tribute; if he 
is poor, he must be fed lest he go on his way hungry. How does 
this stranger come? Let me know what is in your minds, that 
my voice may speak what is right.” 

There are no half measures about the treatment of a stranger 
by the Bantu people. If they feel they have nothing to fear from 
him they treat him courteously, lodging and feeding him so long 
as he stays among them. They cheat him, of course, if he has 
any property that may be won by cunning rather than violence, 
but in all other respects they endeavour to make him contented 
and comfortable. If on the other hand they fear him and are 
strong enough to kill him they do so without hesitation or com- 
punction. The arrival of a white man among the Marruma 
people raised a question for the solution of which their tribal 
records had no precedent. To them Europeans were an almost 
mythical people, said to come out of the sea; only the oldest 
remembered ever having actually seen one of the strange race. 
Many years before a white man, old, feeble, and very poor, 
attended by a few men of an unknown tribe, had come into the 
Marruma territory. He had “ opened the road ” by sending the 
reigning chief his only remaining shirt, a tribute which Choko’s 
predecessor had promptly remitted and acknowledged with a hand- 
some present of goats and meal. He had stayed for a few 
weeks, healing the sick with a degree of success that aroused 
the jealousy of the local doctors, and telling beautiful stories of 
the God he worshipped ; and then he had passed on again into 
the unknown country beyond. 
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Some of Choko’s councillors urged that to treat the stranger 
with anything but kindness, seeing that he was poor and helpless, 
would be a gross violation of tribal custom. Others argued that 
a man so strange in appearance was certainly a wizard of the most 
dangerous sort, who should be put to death without delay in the 
interests of the community. After hearing the opinion of each, 
Choko decided to consult Hadj Ali, an Arab trader who was then 
on one of his annual visits to the Marruma country to exchange 
beads and brass wire for ivory and any slaves that the Marruma 
people cared to dispose of ; Hadj Ali being a great traveller, his 
knowledge of the outside world and its inhabitants would 
be useful. 

The Arab was a man who could adapt himself to circumstances. 
If he had had enough armed men at his back he would without 
compunction have sacked Choko’s village for the sake of a single 
tusk of ivory, but being without an armed escort he treated the 
chief with all the deference advisable in dealing with a person 
stronger than himself. With every mark of humility and 
respect Hadj Ali approached the council and tendered his advice. 
He knew perfectly well that MacGregor was merely a trader 
whose methods were probably considerably more honest than his 
own ; but he disliked competition in a trade in which hitherto 
he had enjoyed a monopoly, and consequently he gave such a 
lurid description of European guile and iniquity that the general 
feeling of the council ran strongly in favour of putting 
MacGregor to death. In order to open the road MacGregor had 
presented Choko with a scarlet tunic that had once adorned a 
British soldier. The magnificence of this had at first tended to 
turn the scale in MacGregor’s favour, but Hadj Ali (who had 
never given the chief anything half so valuable) explained 
that the gift of the tunic was typical of the white man’s 
wickedness, for it had the magic property of gradually and 
imperceptibly bringing the wearer into the power of the giver. 

That everything should be done formally and in order Choko 
next called upon the court witch-doctor to give his advice. This 
worthy may possibly have had some private understanding with 
Hadj Ali ; he may have heard rumours that the influence of men 
of his profession waned when Europeans came into a country; 
or he may have expressed an honest opinion; but his advice 
was unfortunate for MacGregor. At Choko’s summons he took 
a seat in the centre of the circle of warriors, made a gesture to 
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command’ silence, and contrived a little stage-effect by tossing 
some divining-tablets once or twice into the air. After staring 
intently at these as they lay on the ground, he sighed deeply, 
shivered, and gradually fell backwards. For a time he lay rigid, 
his eyes turned back so that only the whites were visible, while 
the councillors, breathing heavily and sweating with excitement, 
sat silently staring at his motionless form. Presently a voice 
that seemed to come from the roof of the council-hut called on 
the witch-doctor to awake. Slowly and stiffly he rose, stood up, 
began to dance round the circle and to sing a chant, that, almost 
inaudible at first, grew louder and more vehement as animation 
returned. 

“] see a stranger, a white man. Oh father of the people! He 
eats from your hands and returns to his own country,” sang the 
mystery-monger, discarding the ambiguity usual to oracular 
utterances. “He comes again bringing his brothers ; they stay 
and build themselves villages. More of the same tribe come. 
They say to you, ‘This shall you do, this shall you not do.’ 
Where are your warriors ? They work in the fields like women ; 
they work with hoes in their hands like slaves ; their spears rust. 
Where are the white men? Their villages are everywhere, and 
their shadow covers the land. Where is this village? Its walls 
are fallen ; its hearths are cold; weeds grow where you are 
sitting.” 

He ceased, and fell exhausted and panting on the ground. 
The councillors were trembling with excitement, and when 
Choko asked the opinion of the eldest, all lifted their spears and 
shouted that MacGregor must die. Hadj Ali followed up his 
advantage and suggested that to kill the white man outright 
would merely rid the world of only one dangerous person, and 
would do little to prevent the coming European invasion which 
the witch-doctor had prophesied ; whereas to kill him by torture, 
and let the circumstances of his death be known to his tribe, 
would deter others from following in his path and preserve the 
integrity of the Marruma people. Moreover, if the white man’s 
death were slow he might in his dying agony be induced to 
reveal information about his people that would be politically 
useful. The councillors shouted approval, and Choko, prompted 
not by mere bloodthirstiness but by motives of high state policy, 
decreed that the white man should die by torture next day, 
that his few remaining followers should witness his death, and 
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that these should then be charged to bear a message to the others 
of his race, to the effect that a similar death awaited any of 
them who dared to set foot in the territory of the Marruma tribe. 

The meeting broke up and Choko strolled over to see the 
goats driven into their pens. As he passed his own huts Tembo’s 
mother ran out and called him. “ Father of Tembo, father of 
Tembo, listen.” } 

“ What news?” 

“ Your son. He is now sitting with the stranger and surely 
he will be bewitched. Send and call him away.” 

“* Why did you allow this ?”’ 

“ Indeed, I did not see him go, and when I learned where he 
was I was afraid.” 

The hut reserved for strangers was peculiarly constructed. 
Visitors to the village must of course be sheltered, but it was 
expedient to exercise a certain amount of supervision over them 
lest they should work magic against their hosts. For this reason 
a small peep-hole had been made under the eaves of the hut on 
the side farthest from the door. Through this it was possible 
without being seen or heard to overlook a stranger and see if he 
was behaving himself. Choko made a detour, approached the 
hut from behind and looked through the hole. His son was 
sitting by the stranger’s side sharing with him a pile of millet- 
meal cakes, smeared with honey, that had been prepared for his 
supper. 

“Tell me another tale such as your mother told you,” de- 
manded Tembo, licking his fingers and turning over the remaining 
cakes to see which had most honey on it. 

MacGregor lifted him on to his knees, and pulling one fat toe 
after another told him the story which begins, “ one little pig went 
to market,” adapting it to the range of Tembo’s environment. 

‘“* Shee / That is not the right game,” laughed Tembo. “ Thus 
is it done.”” He grasped MacGregor’s wrist with one hand and 
with the other pulled each finger in turn, chanting, “ This is the 
shaky little finger. This is his elder brother. This one stops in 
the middle. This one is the pot-scraper. And this,’”—he struck 
MacGregor’s thumb and squealed with glee—‘ is an old fool. ; 
let us beat him.” 


' Choko was so great a personage that none but the highest dignitaries in the 
community might address him by name. To his wives his name was #0 sacted 
that they would utter neither it nor any word that resembled it. 


o* 
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The friendly relations between Tembo and the stranger made 
the situation very difficult. Choko’s favour could always be 
gained by anyone who secured Tembo’s goodwill, for his son and 
the welfare of his tribe were the only things for which he cared. 
He had condemned MacGregor to death in the interests of his 
people, but if the stranger had bewitched the little boy, and could 
not be forced to remove the spell, the consequence of killing him 
might be disastrous ; he might even compel Tembo to accompany 
him to the spirit-world. In great perplexity Choko walked 
round to the door of the hut and entered. 

“Go your way, Tembo,”’ he said sternly. 

But Tembo was the only person who ever defied the chief of 
the Marruma. He clasped MacGregor’s leg with two sticky 
hands, and stood firm. “I will stay,” he said. ‘He is my 
brother ; I have given him all my goats, and we have exchanged 
names. He is now Tembo and my name is—is—what is it ?— 
[Tembo gathered his energies for an effort] Magleko.” 

Among some tribes the ceremony of exchanging names as a 
token of brotherhood is considered as sacred as is a marriage-vow 
among Christians ; among others it may be lightly broken at the 
wish of either party. Choko would have been justified in 
refusing to recognise it on the grounds of Tembo’s youth and 
rank, but he was not accustomed to cross his son’s wishes. He 
sat down and watched the pair in silence. After awhile Tembo, 
feeling that he had gained his point, began to search MacGregor’s 
pockets for objects of interest. 

** My headmen say that you must die,” said Choko, presently. 

MacGregor affected indifference. “It is easy to kill a naked 
man,” he answered. 

Tembo looked up. “ He shall not die,” he declared stoutly. 
“ He is my brother, and if any touch him I will kill them.” He 
grasped his father’s ponderous spear, made a great effort to lift it 
above his head, overbalanced himself, fell to the ground, and sat 
there howling. 

The discomfiture of MacGregor’s champion was so pathetically 
ludicrous that both men laughed. Choko picked up his little son 
and tried to console him, making rash promises of gifts if only he 
would stop crying, but Tembo was not to be comforted. “1 
don’t want anything,”’ he cried between his sobs. “1 want him ; 
he is my brother.” 
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“Can you run, stranger?” asked Choko, when Tembo’s sobs 
had partly subsided. 

“T cannot, I am too old.” 

“ Perhaps ; yet I think you will run once more before you die, 
Listen. When night falls there will be a dance. When all are 
dancing one of your servants shall come to you bearing food 
enough for one month. Go then quickly, while I am in the 
same “mind. To-morrow, very early, at the time when the fowls 
come down from their roosts, my people will come to me saying 
that you have fled. Then I will call to me the young men who 
can run swiftly, offering a goat for whoever brings your head. 
If you escape them and reach your own people, tell them that 
Choko needs ornaments for his gateposts, and the head of the 
next man of your race that comes within his country shall hang 
there. Come, Tembo.” 

“Go, little one,” said MacGregor. “Stay ; here is a knife. 
Keep it in memory of the stupid white man who could not tell 
properly the story of the rabbit. It was the knife of my son, 
just such a one as you, who died many rainsago. Now run ; 
your father calls.” 

Ratpx A. Duranp 





WHY THE LABOURER LEAVES THE LAND 


One of the most interesting problems of the day is how to 
keep the labourer on the land. Leaving the life he knows, and 
the sphere where his labour is wanted, he crowds into the city, 
where he is not wanted, glutting the unskilled labour-market, 
seeking wearily for a job, and often going hungry to bed in a 
crowded court or alley less sweet and less healthy than the 
shed of the cattle he has been used to feed. When we think 
of the rural cottage with its garden, the pure air, the regular 
life, and the seeming peace and quiet of rural existence, as it 
appears to the casual observer, curiosity at least is moved, and the 
question comes : “ Why do these men leave so much for so little, 
—a home in a pretty village for some vile slum, a certain though 
small wage for an uncertainty, and friends and kin for strangers ! id 

Every year rural labour grows scarcer ; and our teeming towns 
and cities swell and swelter with thousands they can neither feed 
nor healthily house. It is a grave and growing problem, spring- 
ing from several causes, and embracing keenly antagonistic 
interests, one of which, at least, has little to say and is rarely con- 
sulted. The farmer, the landowner, the councils for city and 
county, and the social reformer,—all these look on from their 
different points of view, and suggest a variety of remedies for 
this ominous state of things. But the labourer himself, who 
could speak with knowledge, and whose evidence is so vital,—he 
is not heard. Nobody knows where the shoe pinches so well 
as he who wears it ; and it may be that the labourer himself can 
make a useful and interesting contribution to the mass of facts 
being accumulated around this question. I have selected a 
typical East Anglian labourer, and gathered, in his own lan- 
guage so far as possible, the events of his life, his boyhood, 
his manhood, and his age, thinking that these may be worth 
the consideration of those who are looking for a remedy. My 
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type is a fine manly fellow, strong as a horse, honest, sober, and 
very capable. For thirty years he has been head horseman on 
a large farm, and had the charge of many valuable animals. For 
the same period he has been lord of the harvest, and his 
employer's chief man and manager. His career has been well 
known to me, and I have never heard a word against his character 
or competency. His long service on one farm is a pretty sure 
indication of his value. He is a worthy man, and a first-rate 
servant, with the willing spirit of an old retainer. But the 
corn that he has gathered, the wealth that he has helped to 
make, have not come into his hands. At seventy years of age 
he is as dependent on his weekly wage as ever he was, He has 
not a pound saved, and for him, in his old age, there waits 
charity or the chilling existence of the workhouse, the horror of 
any man of independent breed. Why should there be this’ end 
to a diligent life? He shall supply the answer, and from it may 
be gathered some of the chief causes of the rural exodus. 

**] was born in the parish of S . My father was a man 
that saw after horses, and worked them. He had to see after 
them on Sundays as well as week-days, and his wage was ten 
shillings a week. He was clever at the plough and had won 
several prizes. I had four brothers and four sisters, and for 
years my father’s money only gave us bread enough, and an 
onion or an apple from the garden with it. There was no 
schooling for us, and I went to work when I was seven. My 
day was from light to dark, and my pay was eighteenpence for 
the seven days ; this was not much, but it was a good bit to my 
mother. Bird-scarinz was my seven days’ job, and a cold one 
too. Sometimes | hollared, and sometimes I| carried clappers 
and made a row with them, or shouted a bird-boy’s cry, ‘ Here 
come the clappers to knock you down backwards, car-whoo ! ’ 
If the field was a big one, the old crows would light on one side 
away from me, and begin tearing up the seed ; then, when I got 
to them, they would fly to the other, and so ’ keep me running 
by the hour. Many a time I have had such a_ hiding 
from the master that 1 couldn’t sit easy for a week after. But 
the worst job was turniping. In frosty weather the turnips were 
like ice, and getting them up for the sheep in the field, or top- 
ping and tailing them for the slicer, nearly froze your fingers, 
My only holiday wasa half-day in the year to go to S Fair, 
and my father, or my master, used to give me a few coppers to 
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spend there ; I never got any other spending money ; a penny 
was something to my mother. When I was about eleven or 
twelve my father taught me to plough ; for two years I ploughed 
with bullocks ; then I gota pair of horses, and I was mighty set- 
up about that. My clothes were a drabbet slop, and trousers, 
with heavy highlows, thick-nailed and toe-and-heel-plated. The 
highlows lasted a long time, and when they got too small for 
me the next youngest had them. For Sunday I had a clean slop. 
We lived in an old thatched house; there was one low room, 
and one bedroom, and there were four beds in this room. Our 
garden was very small. 

“At twenty-one I married. My wife had learnt dresswork, 
and then she went as a servant. We had but little saved, and 
my wage was eight shillings a week ; but we were soon worse 
off than that, and when our family was young we had no meat 
into the house for months together. We had eleven children, 
and nine are living ; they all passed the Fifth Standard. Three 
of my boys are gardeners, one is a policeman, one is a labourer. 
Of our four daughters three are married, and one is in a shop in 
Yorkshire. Three of my sons are gone away from here. 

“‘ Fourteen shillings a week is now a horseman’s pay ; Arch’s 
agitation highered it. His hours are from five in the morning 
till six at night in winter, and longer hours in summer. I have 
nothing of my own to depend on in old age. For twenty years 
after 1 married I had no new Sunday suit. Then, when our 

children got up a bit, I began to save a little, a shilling now and 

then, and a little more at harvest. I had £7 10s. saved up, 
although I was years getting it. Then four years ago, when we 
were away at B., some one, who knew where we laid the key, 
came in and got it. 

“I have often wished I was a good scholar, then I should 
have been better off. We go to B. chapel, and I sometimes 
took part in the meetings. I have no allotment ; there are some 
for the village, but they are a way off. 

“I think village life needs a change, for young men and 
young women get better wages and more holidays in the shires 
than they do here. We want a better spirit, too, between 
master and man. I know no labourer that gets a weekly holiday. 
The ordinary labourer works six whole days, and the horseman 
and stockman go twice on Sunday as well, to feed and water. I 
have known men to keep at work up to the age of eighty, and 
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earn a shilling a day or less to keep themselves out of the work- 
house. Very few land-workers save anything. 

“ There is a reading-room in the village for anyone that likes 
to go, and they play draughts and dominoes. In the season 
some young people play cricket and football. 

“When I was a boy they used to reap the wheat with a 
sickle ; after that they mew it with a scythe ; then we had a 
sailor, and now we have got a self-binder, and not so many men 
are wanted. The masters used to make the harvest hockey. 
There are very few hockeys now ; we have not had one at our 
farm for twenty years. Wages went up when Arch’s agitation 
was ; and they have been better ever since. Harvest wages now 
are £7 to £7 10s. and the hours five in the morning to seven 
at night, or till eight or nine when carting. 

“ Like my father I was good at ploughing, and took a lot of 
prizes at the ploughing matches, six first prizes and two second 
prizes. Just lately the farm has been sold, and the agent to. the 
new owner has put up my rent £2 a year. This is a heavy blow 
to me in my old age; I have lived in this house over thirty 
years, and we don’t want to go out.” 

Here are the short and simple annals of an honest man. For 
over sixty years he has worked unceasingly, and has raised a 
family as honest as himself. Of holidays he has had practically 
none, no half-day on Saturday has he known for rest or for 
gardening. Few feasts have come his way; none of the 
luxuries of life have gratified his tastes ; no book nor paper has 
offered its interesting page to him. In what sober and 
monotonous tones has his life been cast. And now after a life of 
work he faces old age, hale still, but penniless; and when his 
increasing years prove too great a burden, nothing remains for 
him, and the woman that has been his enduring helpmate, but 
the few shillings that his sons, blessed with families like his own, 
can squeeze out of their earnings. And should these fail, then 
the workhouse, a shameful bourne for an honest and industrious 
man. In this same village, and on this same farm, was a man 
who tended the fattening cattle. After a lifetime of labour he 
is now in his eightieth year and still at work ; and on the small 
pittance that he now can earn he will exist so long as he can crawl, 
rather than enter the dreaded workhouse. Poor fellows! surely 
a life of toil should purchase a better end. 

What a lesson it is to all the village youth, and how often 
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repeated,—a life of toil, a pauper’s end. Is it any wonder that 
the sons refuse to follow in their fathers’ steps? Poor pay, often 
poor homes,—a house of two rooms, with four beds in a room,— 
no leisure but on Sunday, no pleasures, no games, no books, no 
time to garden, and perhaps no garden ; what is life stripped of 
all these things ? Is it any wonder that the youth and maid look 
afield, and hearing of the busy life, and higher wage of the town, 
forsake the village and face the risks of the unknown city rather 
than live a life they know only too well ? 

And yet, as so many of the fugitives discover, they but fly 
from one evil to fall into a greater. Their unskilled labour is not 
in demand: they suffer keenly, and many go down ; but the 
success of the survivors is sufficient to maintain the attractive 
force. My paper, however, is not for the labourer himself, and 
I do not need to paint the shadows of the city. I turn to those 
who are probing the question, and present this man’s life and its 
lessons for their consideration. 

Is the workhouse to continue the ordinary end of the labourer’s 
life? Is not a higher wage a first necessity, even though rents 
are lowered and landlords suffer? They have already suffered 
heavily ; but if labour is a necessity to the land it must be 
retained, and compulsory retention is out of the question. No 
artificial bonds to bind labour to the soil can be justly desired, or 
hoped for. The exodus must be stayed by the removal of the 
driving force, not by the erection of barriers either educational or 
political. Is it likely that the growing democratic spirit will 
tolerate educational starvation for the country child? Is not the 
tendency in the opposite direction ? Enlightened Labour already 
recognises a double loss in juvenile employment, which spoils the 
future men, and weakens the labour-market. [rom organised 
labour strenuous opposition against every attempt to limit rural 
education may be anticipated. Under the Robson-Act twenty- 
five thousand children, chiefly boys, are withdrawn from school 
through all the summer months. The result is a twofold loss, 
first to the boys themselves, second to the schools which they 
attend. They fall behind their compeers; their interest is 
divided and weakened, and thereafter progress is small. When 
they return there is no place for them in school : their class-mates 
have gone on while they have gone back ; if few, they are in a 
measure neglected, or if many they form a school within a school, 
and seriously increase the demands upon an already full-handed 
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teacher. ‘Intelligent workers are as necessary to agriculture as to 
other occupations, and neither landlord nor farmer can afford to 
limit the development of rural intelligence. Half-time at eleven, 
and fulltime at twelve can have but one result, a depreciation of 
rural labour-power, and an ultimate loss to all the interests 
depending on it. 

This question of an increased wage is a thorny one, but 
it lies straight in the way and cannot be put aside. Recently a 
Diocesan Committee in its report on rural depopulation skirted 
this awkward obstacle with the remark that no farmer can afford 
to pay the wages which a skilled mechanic can earn. Indeed 
he cannot; but neither does he pay the wage of unskilled 
labour. The farmer pays thirteen or fourteen shillings in the 
purely agricultural counties, and indeed sometimes less ; and the 
unskilled labourer in the towns gets from eighteen to 
twenty-one shillings a week. Is it impossible to lessen the gap 
between these rates of payment? Allowing for the higher cost 
of town rents and living, an additional two to four shillings a 
week would equalise the value of the pay. But four shillings 
a week equals an annual £10 a man; and on a farm employing 
five men the extra cost reaches £50 a year, a heavy deduction if 
made from an already lowered rent. On the other hand half- 
tilled English land is practically worthless to the farmer, and 
little beyond its game-value is left for the landowner, when it is 
allowed to fall into this condition. 

Our national poor-rate, too, is a heavy item, over seven 
millions a year, almost half our total expenditure on education. 
Better wages would tend to reduce this significant burden. No 
doubt the law‘of supply and demand will in time force up rural 
pay; but im the process the land may deteriorate, and the 
landed classes, as well as the labourer, suffer seriously. 
Preventive measures to be effective must be thorough, and 
if they are, the extreme results may be avoided. But the 
question must be faced. If this exodus continues unchecked for 
another twenty years what will be the state of the agricultural 
districts then? And a no less serious question, what will 
be the effect upon our already congested towns? 

A second point for consideration is the labourer’s long hours 
of work. The horseman’s hours, from five in the morning to six 
in the evening, with two hours on Sunday, equal eighty hours a 
week. The ordinary labourer’s hours, from six to six, and no 
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Sunday-work, equal seventy-two. In each case an hour and a 
half a day are withdrawn for meals. Compare these totals with the 
mechanic’s fifty or fifty-four hours, the mill-hand’s fifty-six, and 
the town-labourer’s fifty-eight. The land-labourer works a day 
more than his town compeer, and the horseman has no day free. 
Are these long hours inevitable? They leave the man no 
sufficient time to himself. An allotment, especially if at any 
distance from his cottage, is useless; he has no time to till it. 
Home from work at half-past six, by the time he is washed and 
tea is over it is half-past seven ; and as early risers go early to bed, 
he has no opportunity for working an allotment. No doubt 
many local authorities have been slow to provide land, but often 
the men have been slow to take it when offered ; the men them- 
selves do not demand allotments, and lack of time is one of the 
chief reasons. What is needed is the weekly half-holiday, enjoyed 
by so many workers. Shorten the labourer’s hours, give him 
time to live, to garden, to rest, to play as well as work. His 
life now is a monotonous round of work and sleep under which 
he grows, and cannot but grow, heavy and stolid. The joy of a 
hobby, the possession of a small holding, or a good garden, not 
to speak of the Saturday afternoon leisure, and the village club 
for occasional evening converse,—all these are more or less 
lacking to the majority of his class, and without them life tends to 
become a dull mill-horse round. 

The product of labour is not necessarily in proportion to the 
hours ; spirit and vigour play an important part in it. Mark the 
labourer on piece work, and compare the result with what he does 
on time. There is a noticeable disparity, and it is clear that he is 
capable of more under inductive conditions. Long hours’ men 
are always slow. Shorten the labourer’s hours, raise his pay, 
brighten his life, sanify his home: these are some of the things 
to be done if he is to be kept on the land. 

There are other points of equal interest, but this article is 
already long enough, and I close with a suggestion. At the 
Diocesan Conference to which I have referred there were men of 
all ranks from the farmer upwards, but not downwards. Might 
not the labourer himself usefully figure at the discussions of this 
question ? 


L. S. 
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Tue Great Armada of 1588 was not the last of Spanish 
attempts on this country. In 1719 another descent was planned, 
and, if it met with even greater failure, its history is none the 
less interesting. Of course the armament that set sail from Cadiz 
in 1719 could compare neither in extent nor majesty with its more 
famous predecessor, but its story, which probably but few 
remember now, is worth recalling, if only for the sake of the 
curious little battle, whereby it was terminated, in which 
Dutchmen fought Spaniards in the Scottish glens. 

The great attempt of 1715 had failed, but the enemies of 
George the First were not beaten so thoroughly as to give up all 
hope. Charles the Twelfth of Sweden was impressed into Prince 
James’s cause, and prevailed upon to promise the invasion of 
Scotland with twelve thousand men. He did not become the 
champion of the Stuarts out of pure philanthropy ; he had a 
private quarrel to settle with George the First over the bishoprics 
of Bremen and Verden, and his anger against the British 
Government was not diminished by their summary seizure of his 
ambassadors for implication in Jacobite plots. But his obstinate 
loyalty to Stanislaus of Poland is sufficient to show that, had he 
once taken up James’s cause, he would have gone through with it 
to the end, and it is possible that he might have succeeded. 
However, as will subsequently appear, his schemes were cut 
short by his death before Frederickshall, which was perhaps as 
fortunate for his own people as for his enemies. 

At the time when the Spanish plot first came to birth this had 
not yet happened, but the arrest of Charles’s ministers, Gortz and 
Gyllenborg, had revealed the Swedish scheme to the Hanoverians, 
and thus all but frustrated it. From France the Jacobites could 
expect no help. Indeed the French Government was then so 
closely allied to King George and his Government, that such 
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adherents of Prince James as lingered in Paris ran a great risk 
of being handed over to their enemies in England. A very 
different reception awaited them in Spain. Alberoni, the Spanish 
Minister, a man who just missed the rank of a genius, was at 
that time on the worst of terms with Great Britain. Not only 
had the British Government refused to countenance his plans for 
driving the Austrians out of Italy, but they had gone so far as to 
oppose them by force, and set upon his navy without a declara- 
tion of war. In August, 1718, Admiral Byng encountered off 
Sicily a Spanish fleet which had convoyed a Spanish army to that 
island. Sicily was then a possession of Savoy, and Alberoni 
designed to seize it for Spain. Byng warned the Spaniards that 
this would not be permitted, and on their disregarding the warning, 
he attacked them and gained what must rank, even above 
Tsushima, as the completest naval victory in history. The 
Spanish fleet was all but annihilated, and such of it as escaped 
from the field of battle was afterwards bombarded and sunk in 
harbour. It was after this battle that a British captain sent the 
famous despatch: “ Have captured and sunk on this coast 
Spanish ships, number as per margin. Yours truly.” 

Alberoni was beside himself with rage. The British Govern- 
ment, who, if the truth be known, were probably more jealous of 
his navy than opposed to his policy, now that the offending 
fleet was no more, took the magnanimous part, and, like most 
victors, were ready to make peace. But Alberoni, rejecting 
their overtures with scorn, set to work to injure Great Britain 
to his utmost. The angry Charles was diligently worked upon 
by ambassadors, official and secret (one Sir Patrick Lawless, 
an Irishman, among them), and it was arranged that he should 
shortly invade England in Russian ships. These ships were to 
be provided by Peter the Great, who was persuaded to enter 
into the plot by promises of substantial rewards on the Baltic 
coast. At the same time Ormonde, son of a more famous 
father, and a not unsuccessful general, whose military talents 
had made him chief of the Jacobite exiles, was summoned from 
Paris to Madrid to concert plans for the invasion of Great 
Britain from Spain in the interests of Prince James. 

On November 5th, 1718, Ormonde left Paris for Spain. It 
was carefully proclaimed that he was only seeking in that country 
the refuge which the Regent’s Government denied him in France, 
and every effort was made to keep the negotiations secret. At 
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Madrid he had an interview with Alberoni, who mentioned the 
mission of Lawless to the Swedish Court, and his hopes of 
co-operation from that quarter. What could Ormonde hope 
to do in the way of an invasion from Spain? Ormonde asked 
for eight thousand men and fifteen thousand muskets, The 
Minister demurred. Spain must be careful of her soldiers ; 
what with actual hostilities against Austria, and the prospect 
of a French invasion, one could not throw soldiers away. At 
length an agreement was reached. Ormonde was to have four 
thousand infantry and one thousand troopers, three hundred 
of them mounted, with two months’ pay for his men, ten field 
guns and other equipment. With this force he was to land 
in England, and it was confidently expected that sufficient 
Jacobites would rally to him to overthrow the Hanoverian dynasty. 
The attention of the English Government was moreover to be 
distracted by landing a small force in Scotland, to rouse the 
Highlanders. This diversionary force was to be under the 
command of the Earl Marischall, an exile since the failure of the re- 
bellion of 1715, whose brother James became subsequently famous 
as Frederick the Great’s Marshal Keith. 

The Earl Marischall and his brother were invited to Madrid, 
where the Earl accepted the command designed for him. Atthe 
same time Prince James himself left Rome for Spain, the plan being 
that either he should himself sail with the expedition, or be ready 
at a Spanish port to sail should it be successful. And apart from 
this, there were excellent reasons why he should leave Italy. The 
Austrians, who were allied with Great Britain and France, were 
threatening to demand his seizure from the Pope, and it seemed 
likely that they would actually arrest him on Papal territory, the 
thunders of the Vatican notwithstanding ; indeed, they had already 
arrested his bride, Clementina Sobieski, as she was on her way to 
meet him. James was therefore not slow to avail himself of 
Alberoni’s hospitality. He betook himself to Marseilles, where 
for some days he lay in the strictest secrecy, and in grievous fear 
lest the French should hand him over to his enemies. The 
unfortunate man fell sick of a fever, and was bled profusely, 
Having occasion to go to the island of Hyeres, he was seized upon 
by acrowd of natives (it was Carnival time), and compelled to dance 
with an ale-wife. Although still sea-sick, he did not dare to 
refuse, for fear of arousing suspicion. We can imagine the 
melancholy and dignified James pirouetting solemnly to the sound 
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of a squeaking fiddle in a filthy inn-parlour. Having passed 
without discovery through this and similar adventures, the heir of 
the Stuarts reached Rosas in Catalonia, where the cordiality of his 
reception atoned for his previous discomforts. 

About this time arrived the news of a serious misfortune. 
The Swedish King, on whom the Jacobites had relied so much, 
was killed by a shot at the siege of Frederickshall ; Gortz, his 
anti-English minister, was executed. No help could be expected 
from that quarter. For a moment it looked as though Alberoni 
would abandon the enterprise, but he soon recovered courage, 
and preparations for the invading armament went briskly forward 
at Cadiz. It was given out that it was destined against Sicily, 
and Ormonde remained at Valladolid in order that no suspicion 
might attach to him in connection with it. 

But all real hope of success was gone. The only chance had 
been to take England by surprise, and by this time the English 
knew all. The French Government, who had spies everywhere 
in Spain, kept their British allies fully informed of all that went 
on. Preparations were made to resist a landing ; squadrons 
were sent to cruise in the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; 
troops were mustered in the West of England, and commissioners 
sent down to keep the Jacobite gentry quiet. By a treaty 
concluded some years before the Dutch had engaged to support 
the Protestant succession in England, and on being reminded of 
this they despatched two Swiss regiments in their service, and 
three native Dutch regiments to make good their bargain. 
Parliament voted all the necessary expenses without demur. 
The Regent offered the help of eighteen battalions of French 
infantry and ten squadrons of cavalry, with fifteen hundred 
sailors. These, however, were declined, and six hundred French 
sailors, who had actually been landed at Portsmouth, were sent 
back with a month’s pay. The British Government were still 
mistrustful of the French. Lord Stair, our ambassador at Paris, 
wrote to Mr. Secretary Craggs : “ In one word, my dear Craggs, 
as long as you stand firm on your legs, you'll lead France; when- 
ever we come to be obliged to lean on her she'll tumble us down. 

Alberoni’s plan was as follows. The small diversionary force for 
Scotland, consisting of two frigates, a few Spanish regulars, and fif- 
teen thousand muskets, was to sail from Port Passage under the 
Earl Marischall ; this it did on March 8th, and we shall return to its 
fortunes later. The larger force mustering at Cadiz, and destined 
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against England, was under the temporary command of one 
Don Balthasar de Guevarra. It consisted of five ships of war 
and twenty-two transports, having on board five thousand 
troops and arms for thirty thousand more. The quality of 
the troops was not high, and, such as they were, their num- 
ber had to be made up by fifteen hundred pressed men 
from the streets of Cadiz. The men-of-war’s crews were 
strengthened by any sailors that could be picked up in the 
neighbourhood. The transports were so crowded that some of 
the men had to lie down on the decks ; the straw for the horses 
was lashed in sacks along the sides of the ships, exposed to the 
waves, and the horses themselves had been on board for three 
weeks before the fleet was ready to sail. Only three weeks’ 
provisions were taken; and to complete the chapter of mis- 
fortunes, the whole expedition was delayed a month, and the 
chance of surprising England lost for ever. 

Ormonde, commanding the fleet as Captain-General of the 
King of Spain, was to goon board at Corunna. He was to make 
for the mouth of the Mersey, whence he was to march on 
London, rousing the Lancashire and West-country Jacobites on 
his way. On March 16th, 1719, he learned that the fleet had 
left Cadiz, to call for him, according to sytem at Corunna ; 
but days passed without any sign of the ships. Beginning 
to despair of the original plan, he wrote to Alberoni, re- 
commending that, when the fleet did come, it should be diverted 
to Scotland, where a rising of the clans, and the chapter of 
accidents, might insure the success now impossible in England. 
Alberoni consented, but Prince James demurred. Ormonde gave 
way ; he would lead the fleet whithersoever his Majesty pleased, 
only let the fleet come. On April roth the fleet did come,—five 
battered ships—and Ormonde learned what he had feared to 
guess. The Armada had sailed direct for England, without so 
much as stopping to pick up its commander. But that was not 
the worst. Even in this leaderless state it was not allowed to 
succeed. On the morning of March 29th, off Cape Finisterre, 
it encountered a terrific storm. Horses, guns, provisions, all 
were thrown overboard to lighten the vessels. The whole fleet 
was scattered upon the face of the Atlantic ; men died of priva- 
tion; the remnants straggled back to the Tagus, to Cadiz, and 
to the Galician ports. It had been the same with the second 
Armada as with the first : Deus flavit et dissipati sunt. 
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At first Alberoni talked loudly about renewing the expedition, 
but events were against him. France had now declared war, 
and an army under Marshal Berwick invaded the north of Spain, 
burning the dockyards and the ships on the slips. The Spaniards 
had now enough on their hands without thinking about fresh 
Armadas. They sued for peace, and among the conditions was 
the withdrawal of the Prince from Spain, and the abandonment 
by the Spanish Government of his cause. James determined, to 
go rather than to put his hosts to the trouble of expelling him. 
On August 14th he left for Italy. 

The main expedition had failed irretrievably. The lesser, 
though equally unsuccessful, had a more eventful history. As 
we have seen, it set sail on March 8th, two frigates with three 
hundred Spanish troops (in white coats lined with yellow) under 
the Earl Marischall. To his younger and more famous brother 
was assigned the task of bringing over the Jacobites who still 
lingered in France. With this object he went to Paris, and 
met there with that dissension so usual among exiles. One 
of them, the Marquis of Tullibardine, objected to Marischall 
being given a command which by rights was his. Had not 
the exiled monarch, in view of a projected expedition some two 
years before, given him the command over the Jacobite forces 
by land and sea, and did not this commission hold good now 
also? He was egged on in his pretensions by a certain Glen- 
daruel, who had a great influence over him, and knew that 
General Tullibardine would be only another name for General 
Glendaruel. 

One can imagine Keith’s disgust, but he managed to prevail 
on the wranglers to set sail from Havre in a small boat. They 
reached Stornoway in Lewis on April 4th, and found the Earl 
Marischall and his frigates there. 

At first no attempt was made to supplant Marischall in 
his command. A council of war was held. Marischall, who, 
although not so great a man as his brother, was nevertheless a 
good soldier, advised the only feasible plan. They must not 
wait for news of Ormonde and his expedition, but sail for the 
mainland, rouse the clans, and march straight on Inverness, 
which was only garrisoned by three hundred men. Let them 
win but one battle, and the clans would rise. The incompetents 
were for delay, some actually proposing to dawdle in Lewis, 
where they ran daily risk of being cut off by the English fleet. 
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At length it was resolved to land the Spaniards, to give them 
three days to recruit, and then to sail for the mainland. 

On the next day another council of war was held, when 
Tullibardine, after making an unintelligible speech, produced his 
commission from James. Marischall yielded the command of the 
troops, but reserved for himself that of the frigates. On April 
4th all set sail, and reached Gairloch, whence Glendaruel was 
dispatched to rouse the Highlands. On the 6th they left 
Gairloch, but were driven back to Lewis. On the 13th they 
landed at Castle Eilean Donan on the shores of Loch Alsh. 

What should they do now? Marischall again proposed the only 
possible course, to march on Inverness with the three hundred 
Spaniards and five hundred Highlanders, whom Seaforth 
proposed to raise from his country near by. The others, 
however, held obstinately to their plan of waiting for Ormonde. 
Tullibardine, whose generalship throughout was contemptible, 
actually proposed a return to Spain, without attempting anything ; 
but Marischall effectually stopped all ideas of this sort by 
sending the two frigates home. Perhaps he hoped that by 
burning their boats in this manner he might force them into 
boldness. 

The frigates left none too soon. Within a week an — 
squadron arrived off the coast. The prospects of the little force 
looked black. Their retreat was now cut off, and the clans 
showed no disposition to rise in any numbers ; the Spanish troops, 
too, were none too enthusiastic, and had been with difficulty 
prevented from returning with the frigates. 

Boyle, the English commander, had with him five ships. Two 
of these he sent away to reconnoitre off Lewis, and with the 
remainder he came up Loch Alsh, and summoned Castle Eilean 
Donan to surrender. It was garrisoned by forty-five Spaniards, 
who fired on the bearer of the summons. Upon this the English 
ships began a bombardment of the castle, which James Keith 
(who has left an account of all this in his memoirs) says did little 
damage. At length a Spanish deserter informed the English that 
his countrymen were ready to surrender at discretion. One 
Captain Stapleton, who was among the defenders, informed those 
on the mainland of the Spaniards’ defection, and an answer was 
sent commanding them to blow up the place rather than give it 
up. But these heroic measures did not commend themselves to 
the Spaniards, who surrendered, without one man killed or 
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wounded, to two boats’ crews of stormers from the ships. An 
ammunition depdt further up was blown into the air by thirty 
Spaniards in charge of it, when they found their position was 
untenable. 

At this point, with little of their ammunition or provisions left, 
it suddenly occurred to the wretched Tullibardine to do what he 
ought to have set about doing in earnest a month ago, namely, 
to rouse the country. But it was now hopeless ; the failure of 
Ormonde’s expedition had become known, and the clans were 
not in a sanguine mood. However, he managed to augment his 
force to about fifteen hundred, and on May 23rd reached the 
head of Loch Duich. There he learned that Major-General 
Wightman had marched out of Inverness with some eight 
hundred and fifty infantry, one hundred and twenty dragoons, 
one hundred and thirty Highlanders, and four cohorns (small 
bronze mortars for field-use). It was decided to offer battle in 
Glenshiel. 

Prospects had not improved. By the surrender of the forty- 
five at Eilean Donan, and by wastage, the Spanish regulars, who 
formed the backbone of the force, were diminished to about two 
hundred. About fifty of them, we are told, stayed behind 
sick ; evidently the air of the Scotch moors did not agree with 
men accustomed to Andalusia and the vineyards of Aragon. 

About five miles above Invershiel the glen narrows into a 
gorge through which the road and the river Shiel pass side by 
side. Here, on June gth, the anniversary of Prince James's 
birthday, the Jacobites took up a position commanding the road, 
and constructed some hasty earthworks. About two in the 
afternoon the Hanoverians appeared, and the fight began about 
Six. 

The Jacobite army stood astride the glen, its right and left 
separated by the Shiel flowing between them. The centre, which 
commanded the gorge, was composed ’of the two hundred Spaniards 
under Don Nicholas Bolano, and about six hundred Highlanders. 
The right was formed by one hundred and fifty Highlanders 
under Lord George Murray, placed on a hill to the south 
of the river ; the left was composed of two hundred of Seaforth’s 
men, who were stationed on the side of the glen to the north of 
the river, where the hill-side rises up to Scour Ouran. With the 
left were Seaforth and Marischall ; Tullibardine and Glendaruel 
commanded the centre. 
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The main force of the Hanoverians, commanded by Colonel 
Clayton, was on the north of the Shiel. Besides most of 
the English troops, he had under his command a Dutch 
regiment under Hoffel, and four Dutch companies, part of the 
succours which had arrived from Holland. The Hanoverian 
force on the south bank of the river was formed of one English 
regiment and a few Highlanders under Munro of Culcairn. 

The battle began with a bombardment by the cohorns, and 
then the Hanoverians on the south of the river advanced against 
the Jacobites on the same side, and drove them back behind 
a small burn that flows into the Shiel. The force thus dislodged 
seems to have dispersed, for we hear nothing more of it. The 
Hanoverians then moved up the hill against the extreme left of 
the enemy. Seaforth’s men could not withstand this concen- 
trated attack and fled, leaving Seaforth himself wounded and 
in danger of capture. The Jacobite right and left thus disposed 
of, the Hanoverians attacked their centre, where the Spaniards 
made a good fight of it for a time, but were eventually compelled 
to retreat over the shoulder of Scour Ouran. They escaped 
immediate capture thus, while the rest of the force dispersed 
in flight. Mr. William Kirk Dickson, to whom we are indebted 
for the account of this battle, says that to this day a corrie 
up the hill-side is known as Bealach-na-Spainnteach (the 
Spaniard’s Pass). 

The English losses were twenty-one killed and one hundred 
and twenty-one wounded ; the Jacobites probably lost more 
heavily. Of the latter Seaforth and Murray were wounded, 
of the Hanoverians Munro. One English officer was killed, 
and his grave can still be seen, being known as the Dutch 
Colonel’s Grave, which shows that the memory of the Dutch 
who fought in the battle has not been forgotten on the country- 
side. On the next morning the Spaniards surrendered at 
discretion. Tullibardine had been but half-hearted in the 
matter when success was possible ; now, that it was hopeless, 
he wished to continue. The Spaniards, however, objected : 
“They could neither live without bread,” we read, “ nor make 
any hard marches through the country.” Keith, says Bolano, 
offered to attack again, but was overruled by the other officers, 
who agreed to surrender on the condition that their baggage was 
not plundered. 

Thus ended this curious little campaign, wherein Spaniards 
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fought English and Dutch in the midst of the Scotch heather. 
The Dutch retired to Newcastle ; the Spanish prisoners were 
taken to Edinburgh. On September 1st Wightman writes that 
“ They begin to become very sulky under their confinement.” 
This was not remarkable, seeing that the money allowed for 
their maintenance by the Lord Chancellor (the munificent sum 
of three halfpence per day for each man) was almost exhausted, 
and the Government refused to advance them more. The 
officers were in great straits, until the Jacobites of Edinburgh 
observed what they were too proud to admit, and lent them 
money, which was subsequently repaid. In October they were 
exchanged and sent home. 

For some time after Wightman marched about the Highlands, 
burning the houses of those who had taken part in the rebellion. 
There is still extant an amusing correspondence, wherein he 
invites some of the chieftains involved to come in and stand 
their trial. His invitations seem to have had no effect, in spite 
of his promises of a fair trial. Presumably he had to give 
judgment against them in default, and content himself with 
burning their homes. Judging from what we know of the 
Highland houses at that period, such punishment would inflict 
no great loss. 

All the leaders escaped. Tullibardine skulked about in the hills 
till he found a ship at Peterhead. Ormonde died at Avignon in 
1745, and in the same year Tullibardine, who had joined in the 
famous rebellion, died in the Tower. After many adventures 
the Earl Marischall and his brother entered the service of 
Frederick the Great, and became, the elder Governor of 
Neuchatel, the younger the famous Marshal Keith, who was 
killed in 1758 at Hochkirch ina vain attempt to rally the flying 
troops. They named a regiment after him the other day in 
Germany. He is buried at Berlin. “Keith now sleeps in the 
Garrisonkirche,”’ says Carlyle, “ far from bonnie Inverugie ; the 
hoarse sea- -winds and caverns of Dunottar singing vague requiem 
to his honourable line and him, in the imaginations of some few.” 
Marischall survived his brother some twenty years: “An 
excellent cheery old soul,” says Carlyle again, “honest as the 
sunlight, with a fine small vein of gaiety.” 

There is only one more fate to trace. At the demand of the 
Powers Alberoni was dismissed from Spain. For some years he 
wandered about Italy, a homeless outcast. At length he found 
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a refuge in Placentia, and shortly after the Pope made him 
Legate, or Governor, of the Romagna. His last enterprise was 
the attempted reduction of San Marino. Alberoni had almost 
succeeded in persuading the San Marinans to place themselves 
under the rule of the Pope, and the whole population of the 
little State were gathered to hear Mass in the town-church. In 
the Mass occurs the word liberty ; it aroused old sentiments ; the 
whole congregation rushed out, and the contract was broken off. 
Alberoni got no thanks for his pains. The Pope jeered at him 
in a celebrated bon-mot: “Alberoni,” said he, “is like a 
glutton, who, having swallowed a whale, cannot refrain from 
casting greedy eyes on a minnow.” No man of equal abilities 
has left less behind him. Very famous in his time, he is now 
utterly forgotten. An iron-foundry in Biscaya, a few canals in 
the Romagna, and some round shot lying about the castle of 


Eilean Donan are ail that remains to attest the greatness of 
Cardinal Alberoni. 


E: Cow.ey 





THE MARIGOLD GODDESS 


Tuere is a city in India which to some people holds in its 
bosom all the mystery and enchantment of the East ; to others it 
is but a place of evil odours, of dark corners wherein iniquity 
lurks, of misshapen deities, and impertinently intrusive sacred 
apes and bulls ; and thus did John Merivale regard it standing 
on the steps leading down from the Monkey-God’s shrine to the 
waters of Mother Gunga, whose thick border of marigold 
garlands fringed her swaying robe on either side. 

The glory of coming day filled the heavens, and white-robed 
figures began to appear on the steps belonging to the innumerable 
temples on the river’s banks. Blue smoke rose in a steady 
column from the burning ghat, like incense offered to Shiva the 
Changer of Forms ; he who restores to the elements the vest- 
ments wherein the spirits of men are enshrined, that Brahma the 
Creator may clothe them anew. 

But to John Merivale the various symbolical deities, whose 
shrines met his disgusted eyes on every side, were nothing but a 
set of hideous images, regarded by a benighted people with 
inexplicable reverence. He was a disillusioned, disappointed 
man, who, five years previously, had made his appearance on the 
missionary stage with ideas concerning the religion of the country 
founded principally upon that species of literature wherein a 
native of supernatural imbecility puts forth a string of feebly 
inane objections to dogmas propounded by an enlightened 
European, who promptly disposes of him and them ; and only 
by degrees had it dawned upon him that something more than a 
fair knowledge of a language and good intentions are needed to 
overthrow a faith that had endured for centuries. At length, 
with a feeling of extreme mortification at the barren record of 
those five wasted years, he had made up his mind to return 
home. 
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Suddenly he saw a woman standing on the steps below him, 
her veil drawn over her head, her face turned towards the 
rays of the rising sun. A broad band of glittering golden 
marigolds edged her white robe and bordered her silken 
veil ; and Merivale, surprised at such a woman being abroad 
unattended, noted that the centre of each bosom held a blood-red 
jewel. Out and upwards towards the sunrise she stretched 
her arms, shapely and polished like tawny marble; as the 
great red orb rose in majesty, flooding the world with glory, 
the woman sang ; and it seemed to the listener as if that song, 
wild, barbaric, full of indescribable melody, was taken up by temple 
and river, by the crimson radiance of the sky, and the worship- 
ping crowd on Mother Gunga’s banks. It flooded his senses 
with a subtle intoxication ; he reeled, and put his hands over his 
eyes. 

“Hallo, Merivale! Taking a fond farewell, eh ?” 

With the echo of that melody still in his ears, John turned 
bewildered eyes on the speaker. ‘ Did you hear it, Wilson ?” 
he gasped. 

“Hear what?” said Major Wilson; “ what’s the matter, 
man?” 

Merivale looked round. The steps were empty, save for a 
naked fakir standing motionless looking into the water. ‘ There 
was a woman here just now,” he said; “she must have passed 
you.” 

“Never saw her,” answered the Major ; “I was just going to 
your place. Shall we walk back together ?” 

“There was a woman here an instant ago,” persisted Merivale, 
— “oh, I’m all right, Wilson ; don’t look at me like that—a 
woman singing like—well, like nothing earthly.” 

“Singing ?”’ echoed the Major doubtfully. 

“Yes, a veiled woman,—-there on the steps where that fakir 
was just now—singing like nothing I’ve ever heard before.” 

“Or will ever hear again, let’s hope,” remarked the Major 
equably ; “a good dose of quinine might—”’ 

“ There’s nothing the matter with me, I tell you.” 

“Come along then. I’ve brought that little matter for my sister, 
which you are good enough to take home for me.” 

By the time they reached his quarters, Merivale was himself 
again. 

“ Packing in progress,” remarked the visitor, pausing before a 
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heap of miscellaneous articles; “why you've got a whole 
Hindoo Pantheon here.” 

“I got the things to illustrate lectures [ mean to give. 
People at home ought to know the darkness in which millions 
of their fellow-creatures live,” answered John didactically ; 
“ nothing teaches that better than a sight of the things they 
worship.” 

“ But do they worship them?” said the Major, taking up a 
deity of surpassing hideousness. 

‘Of course they do ; why else should they have them ?” 

“Symbols possibly ?’’ suggested the visitor tentatively ; 
“but how did you come by this, Merivale? It is absolutely 
exquisite.”” He held out the little bronze figure of a woman, 
standing as though facing the wind, her floating draperies half 
revealing the pertect lines of herform. John Merivale hesitated. 
‘Look at the colour,’’ went on the Major, “this tawny golden 
tint ; it glows as if with life. And what a perfect face! you 
didn’t find this in the bazaar, my boy ?” 

“ No,” said Merivale with some embarrassment. 

** Jewels in the eyes too,” pursued the Major, “rubies ; they 
glow as if there were a fire behind them.” 

“Don’t you think you overrate the thing?” enquired 
Merivale uneasily ; “ it seems to me of no more value than the 
other rubbish.”’ 

“You are a Goth, my dear fellow. The thing is a gem. 
Where did you get it?” 

“Well,” came the somewhat halting answer, “ I,—found 
it.”” 
* Found it ?”’ 

“I stumbled upon a deserted shrine during the excursion | 
made a little time ago, and took the image for my collection.” 

“* How did you know it was deserted ?” 

“ Of course it was deserted, a mere overgrown ruin,” answered 
Merivale irritably. 

“And these others? Did you acquire them in the same 
way ?”” 

““My dear Wilson,” exclaimed Merivale half-angrily, “do 
you think I make it my business to go round pillaging shrines ? 
These were bought in the bazaar.” 

“And probably made in England,” observed the Major. 


* Do you scorn a bit of advice from a man who knows 
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India as thoroughly as a lifetime spent in it can teach him, 
eh?” His host looked at him enquiringly. “If not, you 
will take that bronze back to the place where it has probably 
stood for centuries, and—leave it there.” 

“ Absurd! Why in the name of common-sense should I do 
that ?” 

“I might reply that you had no right to bring it away.” 

‘That is not your real reason,”’ retorted Merivale. 

“It will do as well as any other,” returned his guest. “ Have 
you noticed the chasing round the edge of the robe? It is.a 
border of marigolds.” 

“Then she shall be the Marigold Goddess,” returned 
Merivale with a somewhat forced laugh; and he put the 
figure away with the other possessions, which were to. pre- 
cede him to the cathedral town wherein his family had lived 
for centuries. During a visit home two years ago John had 
fallen in love with the daughter of the Dean, a young 
woman given to good works, and, until their engagement, 
much interested in missionary enterprise. She had since dis- 
coyered that the Indian climate was eminently unsuited to 
her health, which discovery had had something to do with 
John’s decision to return. He looked at her photograph on 
the night of the Major’s visit, rejoicing to think that he should 
soon again see the original. 

A sound of music, soft and low, yet making the hearer’s 
pulses throb wildly and his breath come quick and short, 
woke John Merivale from a sound sleep, and brought him 
out upon the verandah. The moon in all its splendour 
flooded the place with light: the shadows lay like rivers of 
ink across the white radiance; and in the middle of the 
open space, seeming to gather all the light on to herself, stood 
a woman singing, the woman whom he had seen on the steps 
of the shrine. And in her song was the music of flowing 
waters, the whisper of winds in forest-trees, the heart-throbs 
of passion, the anguish of farewell. Then, while the listener 
stood bound under the spell of that wild melody, voices from 
unseen distances, from mysterious heights, from. far-off rivers, 
seemed to blend in the song; until the uniyerse itself seemed 
but a mighty harp, and a god the musician. 

“I must have had a touch of fever yesterday,” observed 
John Merivale next morning, reflecting uneasily on the fact 
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that he had been found in a heavy sleep on the verandah 
floor. 


Merivale’s home in Brockleton was exactly opposite the 
Deanery, the little river Brockle dividing the gardens. The 
Dean, while flourishing his hair-brushes on the morning after 
John’s return, put down those implements suddenly, and 
used his glasses. “You have,—ahem—brought a—a 
native, back with you, eh?” he remarked later in the day 
to John. 

“ A native?” echoed Merivale ; “ no, certainly not.” 

* Ah, no, of course not,” said his prospective father-in-law. 
“1 fancied I saw a person in native dress walking among the 
trees this morning ?”’ 

“‘ A servant probably,” suggested John. 

“Very probably,” answered the Dean, and took a pair of 
strong field-glasses into his dressing-room that night, ready for 
use in the morning. 

The contents of the packing-cases were distributed, the 
members of the Hindoo Pantheon being relegated to John’s 
study, and the Marigold Goddess honoured with a bracket to 
herself. Then John set to work at the lectures which were to 
edify the young men of Brockleton, and Ethel prepared the 
trousseau which was to mortify the maidens. 

The Dean was a widower, and John’s choice a domineering 
young person who had ruled the Deanery from the time when 
she had made the house too hot to hold the aunt, who had 
mothered the family from childhood. That lady had made a 
graceful retreat, but the memory rankled. She was, however, 
on excellent terms with her niece (it does not do to quarrel with 
the Deanery in a cathedral town), and perfectly ready to chaperon 
her to the Hall, when its owner declared it ready for inspection. 

“The house is a little cramping, don’t you think, dear?” 
remarked Aunt Mortimer, with the air of an eagle in a canary’s 
cage. 
x No, I do not,” answered Ethel bluntly, looking round a 
drawing-room in which no single thing was in its proper place— 
a man’s drawing-room, in fact. ‘‘ Where are those idols you told 
me about, John ?” 

“In my study,” replied the owner of the depreciated 
dwelling, and led the way thither. 
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‘« What hideous objects !’’ said Ethel. 

“ This is a pretty bronze, though,” remarked John: 

Ethel looked at the Marigold Goddess disdainfully. .<* That 
dingy thing! The shape may be a little better than the others, 
but that is all.” 

“JT don’t: know what has happened to it,” said John per- 
plexedly, taking the little figure from its bracket ; “ it is usually 
much brighter than this. I call it my Marigold Goddess ; these 
are rubies in the eyes, Ethel.” 

“They look like bits of tinsel,” replied that young lady 
contemptuously. With an indefinable feeling of resentment, 
John replaced the image, and presently saw his visitors depart 
with a sense of relief.. Returning to his study, he glanced half 
reproachfully at the corner where stood the despised Goddess. 
Then he stood stock-still, and stared; for the whilom dingy 
bronze was glowing with golden lustre, the rubies were twin 
flames sending out flashes of vivid light, the border of  jewelled 
blossoms seemed to sway to the poise of the graceful form. 
John sank into a chair, and the objects around him faded away 
into nothingness. 


“ Aunt Mortimer,” said Ethel, “I have forgotten my ‘sun- 
shade. We must go back.” 

“Couldn’t you send a servant, dear?’ Aunt Mortimer 
hated walking. 

“Certainly not,” returned her niece ; “on principle I dis- 
courage) visits between the houses.” And they retraced their 
steps. ‘* We will go to the study-windows,”’ said Ethel ; “ John 
can bring. the sunshade out.” 

They neared the first window, Aunt Mortimer in advance. 
She drew back precipitately. “Let us go to the door, dear,” 
she exclaimed incoherently. ‘No, don’t look in ; it—it—isn’t 
proper.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked her niece impatiently, and: then 
stood speechless. For she saw her betrothed lying back. in an 
armchair, while over him bent—a creature !—shamelessly attired 
in flowing folds of diaphanous gauze. Jewels gleamed on ‘the 
bare roundness of the arms, and flashed like stars on the tiny 
hands resting caressingly on that close-cropped brown hair, 
which, until that awful moment, the Dean’s daughter had 
believed to be her own peculiar property. 


7 8 
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“ Come away, Aunt,” gasped the horrified bride-elect, assisted 
in her effort at self-control by the gratified malice on her 
companion’s face ; “ of course that is some Indian nurse whom 
John has brought. He gives his first lecture to-night, you 
know, and probably has a headache. Hindoos are wonderful 
for curing things, I believe,” she went on, imagining that she 
was throwing dust into her relative’s sharp grey eyes. “| 
thought, John was rather dull; he was suffering all the time 
probably.” 

“The course of treatment he appearsto be following is 
probably extremely popular among persons of his sex,’’ observed 
Aunt Mortimer, enjoying herself exceedingly. ‘I should object 
to it in your place, my dear, but of course you know best.” 

The ee a members of the Dean’s family had a chastening 
time ; for Ethel, deciding to keep her own counsel till the 
morrow, and suffering considerable tension of the nerves 
thereby, relieved herself by harrowing her juniors, until they all 
prayed with more fervour than usual that her marriage might 
speedily become an accomplished fact. The Dean had friends 
to dinner, and Ethel, as hostess, tried to forget that vision of the 
morning, resolving that a time of reckoning should inevitably 
come on the morrow. 

The lecture-hall was crowded when John, supported by the 
Dean and the Bishop, appeared on the platform. On a crimson- 
covered table Vishnu, Shiva, and Ganesha, with sacred bulls and 
nondescript animals, faced the audience ; and a little apart stood 
the tiny bronze, dull and lustreless, of the Marigold Goddess. 

John began his lecture with the usual mild witticisms, the 
inevitable “ first impressions” of the country he had left. But 
when he reached:the subject of idol-worship, he waxed eloquent 
in lofty condemnation of the rites and ceremonies whose roots 
strike deep down into forgotten civilisations, and of whose 
symbolism neither he nor his audience had the least comprehen- 
sion. 

Suddenly the speaker's voice faltered, hesitated, stopped. 
From afar off, from immeasurable leagues of distance, to his 
ears there floated the sound of music, the sound of the song he 
had heard on Ganges’ banks while the earth flushed in rosy 
greeting to the dawn, the song which had filled the world with 
melody under the white radiance of the listening moon. Nearer 
and nearer it came; the hall with its sea of upturned faces 
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faded away ; mighty trees, centuries-old, waved with mysterious 
rustlings around him ; tangles of odorous blossoms hung in great 
garlands from their boughs ; and through the maze of leaf and 
bloom came the Goddess, with a chaplet of fadeless golden 
blossoms on her perfumed tresses, with eyes like stars, full of the 
mysterious splendour of divinity, with extended arms, and glancing 
feet, whose jewelled. anklets rang a tiny chime blending with that 
all-pervading melody swelling into one great triumphal song, as 
the soul of John Merivale broke away from its prison of flesh, 
and went forth to meet it. 


Many days had passed ‘when, deep in a forest in a ‘little- 
known part’of India, Major Wilson stumbled upon an ‘ancient 
shrine. Chaplets of withered blossoms lay around it ; and within, 
on a pedestal of curiously-chased metal, stood the bronze figure 
of a woman, with a border of marigold blossoms round her 
flowing robe. The burnished limbs glowed lustrously : the 
ruby eyes flashed as with living fires out of the semi-darkness of 
the shrine ; and Major Wilson, wise in his generation, went his 
way, keeping his own counsel thereon. 

And Ethel, the wife of a Minor Canon with episcopal yearn- 
ings, has never been able to explain to herself two circumstances : 
one being that scene viewed through the study window; the 
other, why anyone should have stolen that ugly little’ bronze, 
which, ‘on the very day of his shockingly sudden death, poor 
John Merivale had called his Marigold Goddess. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF THE POOR 


I pea in this paper only with the children of the poorest, the 
offspring of the casual labourer and the unemployed ; those 
children who in their swarms are no less a characteristic of 
poverty than were oysters when Sam Weller drove through 
Whitechapel. 

Their domestic surroundings, produced by the mental, moral, 
and economic state of their parents, bring certain obvious 
deficiencies. The child is badly clothed, poorly fed, and ignor- 
antly brought up. How badly he is fed and clothed can be 
perceived by the improvement which a sojourn at a Poor-Law 
school or a course of charitable dinners can effect ; his body 
fills out, his mind becomes more alert, his mental energy responds 
in a marked way to the teaching he receives ; when he is left to 
the care of his parents he lapses quickly into his normal condi- 
tion of listless inertia. 

Wilful neglect is, I think, uncommon. Parental cruelty 
appeals so forcibly to the imagination that we may be tempted to 
exaggerate its frequency, but the ignorance of the life, the wants 
and the nature of the child, is appalling. The duties and 
responsibilities of parentage are approached with the same shift- 
less irresolution which marks the attitude of the poor towards all 
the other responsibilities of life. Is this anecdote exceptional ? 
A lady heard a member of her Mothers’ Meeting say, proudly, 
as she was animadverting on a disturbance caused by a baby, 
“Her children never cried in that way”; and on being asked 
her method replied, “‘ Oh, I always mixed their bottles half full 
of beer.” Perhaps it is no wonder (there are those who would 
call it a blessing) that none of her eleven children have 
survived, 

A movement is on foot in Stepney to dispel this ignorance, 
but it is hardly encouraging to be told, after rescuing a small 
infant from death, that, now he is well, “ He eats whatever we 
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do;” as “he” is five months old, his diet would be meat, 
cheese, pickles, and weak tea. In Shoreditch the death-rate is 
one hundred and eighty-four per thousand ; how many survive, 
irreparably injured, to be only a problem to themselves, to the 
social worker, and to the State, we have no means of discovering. 
Is it very pessimistic to maintain that it is not those who die 
that matter so much as those who live ? 

The child is ignorantly brought up. Parental control knows 
no mean between the bribe of a penny for obedience and the 
threat of a thrashing. Both bribe and threat are ineffective, and 
the utter powerlessness of the head of the family is regarded as 
normal both by parents and children. This insubordination 
asserts itself early ; when a mother was advised to wean her 
child of fifteen months she excused her refusal on the grounds 
that “the baby won’t be weaned.” She would have made.a 
fitting wife to the giant who brought his sturdy boy of six years 
old to me with the request that I should cure him of truancy ; 
“You speak to him, sir,” he said, “I can’t manage him.” A 
mother who brought her offspring before a school-committee, on 
being reprimanded for the child’s irregular attendance, could 
only say : “ You hear what the gentleman says? If you don’t 
go to school he will put you in prison.” I believe a sense of 
ownership with regard to children exists, for the quarrels of the 
women mostly have their source in differences among the small 
members of the family. The wisest and safest rule is to chastise 
your own child, as it is considered the etiquette in a dog-fight to 
beat your own dog. The child looks forward to the time when 
even this ineffective control will cease: if he is sufficiently quick 
he can escape punishment at an early age by taking refuge in the 
street until the storm has blown over; later he can defend 
himself, and his parents perceive it is unsafe to beat him ; he. is 
then left to himself, and when he goes to work he becomes 
perfectly independent. And he is not only independent; he 
assumes, and is accorded, the status of a lodger in his father’s 
house ; he pays his mother out of his wages from six to ten 
shillings weekly for his board, and he will leave if the accom- 
modation does not suit him. If his father is out of work he has 
been known to allow him pocket-money. A woman who applied 
to me for relief stated that her son’s wages were eighteen 
shillings, of which he gave her ten. I ventured to point out that 
filial duty demanded a higher sum if his mother was compelled 
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to beg for charity. She answered : “If I ask George to give 
me any more he will go and live somewhere else.” 

At the same time the children of the poor are not unhappy. 
Experts in the psychology of childhood have discarded the 
theory of the infant who descends from heaven with clouds of 
glory in his train; it is now asserted that the child passes 
through the stage of man’s progress in the history of the world, 
and ‘if happiness consists in an approach to adaptation to 
environment, the child of the slums, with its far more primitive 
existence, should be perfectly happy. The little people with 
their nurse-maids in the parks of the West End suffer under 
many disabilities: they have to wear gloves; they may not 
be rough or rude; they are bound to keep clean and tidy. 
Compare this with the free spontaneous existence of the back 
street, and you will have no doubt whatever which any ordinary 
boy or girl would prefer. The sentimental philanthropist speaks 
of bringing sunshine into the lives of poor children, and if by 
that he means bringing them happiness in the shape of excite- 
ment or entertainment he is wasting his labour ; the child has 
already as much of this as he wants, and more than is good 
for him. 

This precocious independence has many causes. Poverty, 
crowded conditions, the parents’ struggle to make a bare sub- 
sistence, ignorance and general incapacity, all these drive him to 
seek for his necessities and luxuries otherwise than in his home. 
To judge from his appearance, he may be certain of parental 
care till he reaches about the age of six ; from six to ten he 
is at a disadvantage ; after that he may reasonably be expected 
to get more than his share of anything which is going, but he 
must depend on his own size and weight, as well as on his wits, 
to secure what he wants. The external sources from which he 
makes good his deficiencies spring from the State and philan- 
thropic agencies. These do their part in encouraging the 
parents to evade their responsibilities. Free education is 
provided, and the children are brought to school at three years 
old ; if the child is well grown he may secure admittance at two 
years and three quarters, and he is placed in the baby-room. 
Here the babies must sit still, and be kept amused or employed, 
from nine till four; but their active limbs soon become cramped, 
and their little brains are unequal to the regularity necessary 
for discipline. In its sadness and futility I can only compare 
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this baby-room to the infirm ward of a workhouse. If there be 
any justification for the tender associations of a home it is surely 
for the very young and the very old. Neither the teachers’ nor 
the little ones are to blame for ‘this worse than waste of effort ; 
the childrén ought to be in their mothers’ arms. 

As the child grows older the teacher wants a certain regularity 
of attendance and proceeds on the line of least resistance, which 
is through the child. “ Cry if you are not allowed to come,” is 
the advice given to a girl. A boy marches proudly into school, 
and explains to the headmaster how he managed to evade his 
mother and: has arrived in time for his red mark. Another boy, 
who had stabbed a companion, was caned before the whole school ; 
I ask whether an appeal had been made to the mother and ’was 
told she was perfectly callous. A Jewess called lately to complain 
that Jerry had stolen her son’s trousers. ‘‘ Why don’t you go to 
his mother ?” asked the teacher. “I should get my clothes torn off 
my back,” was the reply. “ Very well, I will have Jerry out into 
the hall.”” “Oh, please don’t do that ; he and his gang will break 
all my windows.” Jerry is aged nine, by the way. However, 
Jerry is produced and, in spite of his indignant denial, is found 
guilty on the circumstantial evidence of wearing the stolen property 
at the trial. A boy on being asked the reason for his absence from 
school answered : “‘ You may take my name off the rolls, I shall not 
attend any more.” On being further interrogated regarding his 
father, he said: ‘* My father tells lies ; he does not dare beat 
me because I have a fit.” 

The parents’ neglect is made good by voluntary effort. The 
cost of the child’s birth is provided by a mothers’ home or a 
hospital, and at three months old the baby may be left at'a 
créche at the charge of threepence a day. At about five years’ 
old the child chooses his own religion ; if an appeal be made 
to the parents, the child is summoned to explain the reasons for 
his choice. Where free meals are distributed, the child is 
questioned as regards the sufficiency of his nourishment and his 
father’s prospect of work ; if there is a supply of boots forth- 
coming, there is an examination of soles and heels (called boot- 
drill) and those who need a new pair receive them. The child 
soon learns to make the most and the best of these agencies. 
He chooses to join the religion from which he may reap the 
greatest material advantage. It is discouraging to those who 
would protect a girl against her cruel mother, to learn that she 
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has threatened her parent with the Society’s inspector. I have 
in my notebook the record of a boy who had four breakfasts 
at different centres in our neighbourhood, and then went home 
to his own. It may point a moral with regard to overlapping, 
but it is more instructive as an illustration of the precocious 
capacity of the urchin to forage for himself. His mother knew 
nothing of his doings, and that also caused us no astonishment. 

Of course there is another side to this argument. Js it not 
better, it is asked, that a woman should learn to tend her baby 
under eae conditions i in a mothers’ home, even though she need 
not pay? In the face of the terrible infant mortality, can it be 
otherwise than right to provide sterilised milk instead of the 
“sweet white poison,’ which doctors say is so often sold in our 
large towns? If the mother must go to work, surely the baby is 
better in a créche than with a sister who injures herself and her 
charge through her ignorance, her weakness, and her youth? 
Teachers have no hesitation in declaring that babies of three are 
better at school than in the average home of one room ; nor is it 
easy to deny this statement when they instance as an example a 
child who must bring his mother out of the public-house before 
he can get his dinner, They cannot teach badly fed and sleepy 
children. . Tea and bread, bread and tea for breakfast and dinner, 
boots in holes and stockings i in rags,—it is not the little people’s 
fault that their needs look out from their patient long-suffering 
eyes. Is it any wonder that, in spite of the difficulties which 
they see and partly understand, managers and teachers take upon 
themselves the parental duties which are thus unfulfilled ? What 
encouragement is there to appeal to parental feeling when the only 
retort to an attempt to arouse a sense of duty is: “It is suchas us 
what keeps you alive.” Is any respect due to a Protestant 
mother who frankly tells you that she sends her children to the 
Catholic school because the standard of cleanliness is not so 
high ? 

A child who has taken to pilfering at last commits a theft 
daring enough to bring her before the police-court. It is a 
question of Seannning her to her family with a caution, or of 
sending her to a reformatory. Surely those who knew the 


girl and her environment are justified in rejoicing when the 
magistrate can be persuaded to take the child off her parents’ 
hands, at any rate away from their control, for five years? 
Discipline, good food, regular habits, all that goes to the 
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making of a woman are conjured up as a vision in contrast 
to the dirt and vile surroundings which have made her. what 
she is. 

The following case’ may be cited as a final example. A 
father committed an assault on his daughter of such a nature 
that it was unsafe to leave the young children in his charge. 
The magistrate could not grant a summons as a complaint was 
not laid before him -until some weeks after the event. The 
children have been adopted by philanthropic agencies ; in the 
one case the man has signified his willingness to pay eighteen 
pence a week; in the other he has refused to pay sat all 
owing to want of means. If he is wanted, however, he must 
be sought in the public-house ; had I sent the children to the 
workhouse the father would have taken them back to. his 
home with the risk of further outrage. The law is powerless 
and we have rescued the children; but the man, who has 
shown himself unworthy of any respect from all decent-minded 
citizens, has formed another connection. 

All that reverence for young life, all that interest in education, 
all that great wave of pity for the helpless, and all those grand 
emotions of compassion which are so characteristic of our 
generation drive municipal authorities and social workers to this 
course with the watchword, ‘* Let us at any rate save the child.” 
And yet in spite of, or perhaps as a result of these efforts a 
generation is arising which consists of little men and women 
before they have ceased to be children, who have learnt to 
regard the place where their parents live as merely a resting- 
place where they may pass a few hours in feverish sleep; a 
race of little people who decide for themselves what they 
shall eat and what they shall drink and wherewithal they 
shall be clothed ; and who, when they have become men, will 
recognise no duty to the parent whose responsibilities have 
been evaded and whose duty neglected, and who, as fathers 
and mothers of posterity, will expect their own offspring to 
grow up as precociously self-sufficient as they themselves once 
were. 

Care for its young is a distinguishing mark of any progres- 
sive society. The helplessness of infancy, and its prolongation 
as a phase of high culture, are inculcated by biology and re- 
cognised by compassion. Science and sentiment alike force 
the fact upon the intellect and the emotions, and if parents 
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cannot or do not fulfil their part men will provide these phil- 
anthropic and State agencies to take their place. Carried on 
by the enthusiasm of benevolence they have rushed in as fools 
where, had they been angels, they would have feared to tread. 
They interfere lightly, and they fail. 

As it is now insisted by ali medical men that children thrive 
best on their natural food, and that the baby’s stomach rises 
superior to all chemical formulas, so these artificial methods. of 
the State with its widening responsibility can never supply those 
tender associations which are bound up with the word Aome. 
Make the schools as airy, as well ventilated, and as healthy as 
they can be made; make the teaching of the best, the food of 
the purest, the clothes and boots of the warmest and most 
hygienic ; but the provision of them, were they to be purchased 
with untold gold, would never be worth to the child himself what 
the poor raiment and scanty food might mean of the mother 
who has obtained these things by personal self-sacrifice for her 
offspring. How great the sacrifice is, the most devoted social 
worker can never know; but the child knows, and these things 
become to him a sacrament which brings sweetness and light into 
the sordid hovel in which he lives. The outward and visible sign 
of this sacrament the great paternal Government is proposing to 
administer ; but the inward spiritual grace of family life and 
family coherence is gone for ever. The children cry for bread, 
and the best efforts of philanthropists can only produce the gift 
of a stone. 

In the face of a loss of this magnitude, it may be asked if 
physical efficiency, and even a ladder of learning, may not be 
purchased at too high a price. As against the apprehension of 
the national disasters of physical deterioration and the loss of infant 
life, a warning may be set up against the danger of legislative and 
social action in the face of the teachings of biology and the economic 
laws which have contributed to the progress of mankind. 

The other method is, of course, the frank recognition that the 
child belongs to the parent, and that he is absolutely responsible 
for his offspring’s welfare. The Poor-Law is based on this 
assumption. A child found wandering is taken to the workhouse, 
and it is the business of the guardians to find the father. If the 
man who has been ill in the infirmary recovers, his children (who 
have been placed in the Poor-Law schools) are instantly returned 
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to his care ; he is not allowed under any consideration to leave 
them chargeable to the parish. 

In cases of irregular attendance at school the child’s guardian 
is summoned. before a committee appointed by the London 
County Council, who, if they think necessary, order a, summons 
before the justices. The maximum punishment is a fine of £1 
or a month’s imprisonment, but the machinery is very cumber- 
some and uncertain ; the child may be away three weeks for a 
fine of half a crown and often the fine is not collected ; excuses 
are easily alleged and as easily accepted. If the child stays away 
repeatedly and is considered unmanageable, an order is made for 
an industrial school, this time by the magistrate at the police- 
court. The highest payment is two shillings weekly ; the child 
attends six times a week instead of five, and receives three meals 
a day at school; the cost for eighteen meals has. with careful 
economy been reduced by one superintendent to one shilling and 
ninepence. If the child sleeps out, or is guilty of theft, he may 
be sent to a residential school. The case is then in the charge of 
the Home Office and the police, and the magistrate may impose a 
contribution of five shillings. Here again the administration of 
the law is very lax. I have known parents in receipt of £2 a 
week assessed at one shilling. One man paid nothing for three 
years, though he was only assessed at four shillings a month, 
about half what the boy would have cost at home, During that 
time he was in prison for six months for theft, and one 
month for a drunken fight ; for the other crime, the neglect of 
his offspring till he had to be sent away at the public expense, 
and for his failure to meet his monetary obligation, he has at 
last been sent to prison for three weeks. The social effect of his 
misdemeanours may be compared with the punishment. 

The administration of the law is neither prompt nor certain ; 
neither is it sufficiently drastic to be a deterrent for the lowest 
grade of parents.1. Yet its effect has been remarkable. In 1891 
the absentees numbered about thirty-three per cent. ; now unless 
ninety per cent. are in school manager and teachers think there is 
something wrong. I am assured that the day industrial school, 
though it is supposed to take in children from a radius of two 
and a half miles and a population of some two hundred thousand, 


1 Lire and Lasour or THE Propte or Lonpnon; by Charles Booth. Vol. iii 
Pp. 209. 
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is not full, in spite of the good meals and admirable facilities for 
finding employment i in after life which it provides. 

The success of other measures is no less striking. Children 
are now rarely employed while of an age for school ; this was 
efficiently stopped when the employers discovered that the 
maximum fine for each offence was forty shillings, and realised 
that it was rigorously enforced. Doctors and nurses have now 
been appointed by the Council. Among their duties is to make 
representations to the parents if the children are dirty, for 
owing to this cause many scholars are drowsy, backward, and 
in poor bodily health. But the only method of procedure is by 
a subterfuge ; the children are excluded and then summoned for 
non-attendance. In bad cases it usually takes five or six weeks 
before the required object is attained. 

Philanthropy, despite its many opportunities, has made few 
efforts in this direction. Mothers’ meetings were such an 
opportunity, but the worst and the best of their work is summed 
up in the sentence that they have not changed perceptibly in 
thirty years. A health-visitor in Stepney has been successful in 
many ways, but it is as yet too early to notice any definite 
effect of her presence. The hospital for children in Shadwell 
has been for many years a centre of advice, and the knowledge 
now possessed by the inhabitants compares favourably with that of 
other such neighbourhoods. The reward offered by the mayor 
of Huddersfield to any mother whose child lives twelve months 
has resulted in a clear decrease in the infantile death-rate. It is, 
however, hardly a matter of congratulation that a bonus of fi 
should have availed to produce a fall in mortality to fifty-four 
per thousand ; for the honour of the parents, the difficulties in 
the way of the child’s survival might have been supposed to have 
been less easily overcome. 

It only remains to discuss the effect of these two methods 
of social action. A father is summoned for neglect; all the 
parents in the same district receive a warning from the spectacle 
of the law’s activity ; if one child is safeguarded by the practical 
inculcation of the doctrine of responsibility the neighbours learn 
that they also must not offend. If, on the other hand, duty is 
taken from those to whom it rightly belongs, others are tempted 
to become as lax. Clothes and boots and other necessaries of 
existence are given to those children whose parents do not provide 
them; a premium is thus set upon shiftlessness and inertia, 
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until at last well-meaning philanthropists are astonished that their 
inconsiderate efforts produce the cry of the hard-working widow : 
“] have only to take no care of my children, and then they will 
get looked after all right.”’ 

Moreover the problem of a child’s nurture is not solved by 
the gift of a dinner or a breakfast. It is now said that the com- 
plaint is not under-feeding but bad feeding. That denotes want 
of capacity, or of character, or of accommodation. The question 
becomes indefinitely complicated. If the disease is to be cured, 
these causes must be made inoperative. The only method at the 
same time rational and having a guarantee of success is the re- 
formation of the parent. 

The contrast of the underlying principles is no less striking. 
In the one case you tend to destroy family affection, in the other 
you deepen family responsibility. On the one hand you make 
the line of smallest effort an easy road by the provision of a ready 
evasion of duty ; on the other you lay stress on the self-sacrifice 
and self-denial involved in parentage. By the one method you 
will find a vast increase in your dependants ; by the other you 
will gradually weed out those who cannot bear their part in the 
conflict of life. The instances and anecdotes, even the tendencies 
and legal enactments to which I have alluded, are only passing 
shadows in front of the great. substantial question,—what 1s 
the value of the institution of the family in human progress ? 

If we once take upon ourselves the principle of the paternal 
state as interfering in this most intimate relation of human affairs, 
there is no logical stopping-point before the stage is reached of 
the State regulation of parentage. We have an adumbration ot 
this in Professor Galton’s investigations in the new science ot 
Eugenics." Behind the incidents which I have quoted and the 
action of both parent and social worker there is an attitude, a 
point of view ; what that attitude and that point of view are is a 
question of supreme importance. 

At present the number of children on whom and about whom 
the battle is raging is very small, perhaps ten per cent. of our 
elementary scholars ; but in proportion to the number they are 
the most pressing problem of the present day. They will be the 
unemployable of the next generation ; they are a dead weight on 
the class just above them ; they are begotten without thought, 


' See Papers published for the Sociological Society, p. 45. London, 1905. 
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dragged up without consideration, and let loose upon the world 
to be a scourge to themselves and to their neighbours. 

If the family is to rank as the unit of society, the growing 
interest in the welfare of the children must carry with it a 
deepened conviction of the responsibility of parentage. The 
gravity of social action has been treated too lightly. If there 
was sufficient reverence for the poor among legislators and 
philanthropists, it would be realised that interference between 
parent and child is only justified on the most extreme 
provocation. The prime argument in favour of capital 
punishment is that society has failed with the murderer ; and the 
analogy between the criminal and the father who cannot or will 
not give his child his just opportunities is not too forcible. If 
we must insult a parent by taking his offspring off his hands, let 
us at any rate take heed that he does not give us the work to do 
twice over. 

If to educate at the expense of the State be obligatory on the 
conscience of the community, let us punish severely the parent 
who is not sufficiently abreast of the times to enable his son to 
utilise the opportunities afforded him. At present we are supine, 
as though frightened at the idol we have set up. That idol is 
the liberty of the subject ; in this case it has become the license 
of the parent to neglect his offspring. At present the State pays, 
but is not allowed to regulate the payment ; and the cost in 
money and lives is enormous. 

Henry Isein 








